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THE HISTORY OF FORT OSAGE’ 
BY KATE L. GREGG 
FIRST PERIOD, 1808-1815 


Whoever essays to review the history of Fort Osage in 
an after-dinner speech is in a dilemma. The casual and 
charming touch-and-go that ought to follow dessert—a facile 
flight over matters of slight consequence—here meets with a 
subject that involves international complications and what 
we are pleased to call national destiny. When Fort Osage 
was established in 1808 at the big eddy on the Missouri, our 
national hold on the West was feeble. The boundaries of 
the Louisiana Purchase were undefined; England was en- 
croaching from the north; Spain was nibbling from the south- 
west; and the Pacific coast might belong to any who would 
have it. By the time that Fort Osage had yielded its pre- 
eminence to Independence, county seat of Jackson county, 
our national future was more apparent. The War of 1812 
and the consequent Treaty of Ghent had pretty well settled 
the danger of English encroachment on the old Northwest; 
a treaty with Spain in 1819 had defined our boundaries on the 
southwest, boundaries which the opening of the Santa Fe 
trade in 1821 had more or less obscured; American trappers 
and traders gazed upon the Pacific in the North, West, and 
South. The way was open. The way was plain. The land 
was desirable. 

Fort Osage had its part in these great matters. Anyone 
who drives on a Sunday afternoon to the sleepy village of old 
Sibley and stands again upon the site of the frontier fort must 
remember that it was built upon a bank seventy feet high 
commanding the great eddy. When Lewis and Clark first 
gazed upon the site on June 23, 1804, the river at this point 
was narrow. The swift current on the north and in the middle 
forced boats to seek the more quiet waters of the eddy. 
“This,’’ wrote Clark, ‘‘will be a good site for a fort and trading 


14 part of this article was given in an address before the Native Sons of 
Kansas City, on March 8, 1940. 
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house with the Indians.’’? He could see that whoever passed 
up the river would have to swing in under the guns of the 
fort. The river was the road—the great road—the easy road 
that led to the Rocky mountains and whatever lay beyond. 
Only our traders should pass. Only those with American 
licenses should have access to the streams rich in beaver. 
Fort Osage, in other words, was a frontier Gibralter. 

But William Clark’s pithy remark concerned more than 
a frontier post controlling traffic on the Missouri. In the 
words, “‘trading house with the Indians,” spoken in the same 
breath, was the key to our treatment of the Indians, which 
at that time was part and parcel of our foreign policy. To 
meet the competition of the English fur trader with his better 
goods and superior organization, Washington’s administra- 
tion had invented the government trading house to be run at 
cost for the benefit of the red man. Such an institution, pay- 
ing more and charging less than a private enterprise could 
afford, would, it was argued, engender among the Indians an 
allegiance to the American government; and, in the day of 
conflict between nations, ours would be the voice that could 
command or withhold the raising of the tomahawk. The 
government trading house on the big eddy was specifically for 
the control of the Osages, the Kansas, and the lowas—control 
in days of peace lest they interfere with the private American 
trader—control in days of war lest they aid the enemy. 

On August 7, 1808, a mountain trapper, bewhiskered and 
grimy, floating down the Missouri on his way to the fur market, 
might have noticed as he approached the junction of the great 
rivers, an unusual commotion on the wharf at Fort Belle- 
fontaine. Captain Eli Clemson and his company of eighty- 
one men were embarking to establish a new post 240 miles 
up the Missouri. As the six keelboats swung out and headed 
upstream, the mountain man might very well have looked 
disgusted and muttered to himself, ‘Frontier moving out. 
Wagh!” Four of the keelboats carried George C. Sibley’s 
$20,000 worth of goods for Indian trade; one carried the goods 
of Mr. Prince, the sutler for the garrison; and the sixth, owned 


2History of the Expedition Under the Command of Captains Lewis and 
Clark, edited by Dr. Elliott Coues, Vol. I, p. 30. 
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by the Morrison brothers of Kaskaskia, carried the com- 
missary. 

But impressive as the company may have seemed to the 
mountaineer, it was not deemed strong enough to cope with 
the dangers that lay ahead. William Clark, who had become 
brigadier general of the militia in upper Louisiana, had asked 
for and received the volunteer services of the St. Charles 
dragoons for the expedition. This company, eighty strong, 
commanded by General Clark and guided by Nathan Boone, 
set out cross-country from St. Charles on the afternoon of 
August 25, and followed more or less the route now taken by 
Highway 40. Within ten days, they were building a brush 
bridge to cross Fire Prairie creek. As Sibley kept a journal of 
the expedition moving upward on the river, so Clark kept one 
for the expedition moving by land. The latter is filled with 
descriptions of what was then a primitive wilderness—forests, 
beautiful prairies, out-croppings of coal, fresh and salt springs 
—all, possible locations for later settlement. Inasmuch as the 
Journal is the first detailed description of a land route across 
what became Missouri, it will always be of interest to all 
native sons and daughters. 

On Sunday, September 4, Clark arrived at Fire Prairie, 
was met by a messenger from Captain Eli Clemson, and moved 
up to join the other company encamped in the Bad Luck 
hills beside the great eddy. ‘Sept. 5. Rose early,’’ writes 
Clark, ‘examined the Situation and the points of a small 
Island which is opposit, found the River could be completely 
defended and Situation elegant, this Situation I had examined 
in the year 1804 and was delighted with it and am equally so 
now, ordered the Boats to be unloaded and the tools got ready 
for work, and fixed on the spot for the fort and other build- 
a 

The evolution of plans for the fort can be seen in Clark’s 
Journal. On one page, overwritten with entries of a later 
day, are curious splashes of red, green, blue, and yellow, with 
a key attached telling what each color stands for—red for the 


3Clark, William, Westward With Dragoons: The Journal of William Clark 
on His Expedition to Establish Fort Osage, August 25 to September 22, 1808, 
edited by Kate L. Gregg, p. 34. 
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five blockhouses, green for the factory and factor’s house, 
blue for the officers’ quarters. The page creates in the mind 
of the reader a picture of Clark seated on the highest part of 
the site where he had stationed a guard of twenty men, 
sketching for Captain Clemson his idea of what the fort ought 
to be, and indicating the relative positions of buildings by 
daubs of Indian paint from Sibley’s store. The general 
relationship of the blockhouses, the factory, and other build- 
ings is the same as in the later sketches, but the shape of the 
fort is more rectangular than in the finished sketch which 
Clark sent to the war department. 

Once the plan was arrived at, a square defended by four 
blockhouses and an outwork defended by a single large block- 
house on the point, several conditions hindered progress. 
There were not enough axes and those they had would not 
hold an edge; the dragoons, jaded by the forced march across 
Missouri, and a good many of them ill from dysentery, worked 
reluctantly. It was hard, Clark wrote, to make them do 
anything. Not until Friday following their arrival on Sunday 
did the men turn out with any cheerfulness. After the trees 
were cut and the logs sawed, there were transportation diffi- 
culties. 

The work of defence had to be pushed. Thesame morn- 
ing that Clark had given orders for building four blockhouses, 
he had sent Nathan Boone and Paul Loese, the interpreter, 
to the Osage villages to tell of his arrival at the big eddy and 
his intention to build a fort there and also to issue an invita- 
tion, or rather a summons, for the Osages to take up residence 
near the fort if they wished the protection of the United 
States government. Inasmuch as Governor Meriwether 
Lewis had declared both the Osages and the Kansas out of 
protection and had invited other tribes to war on them, 
acceptance of the invitation was rather imperative. 

By Friday night, two blockhouses were finished up to the 
second story; by Sunday, they were up to the plates and ready 
for the roof. It was time for the Indians to approach. Clark 
had vedettes stationed and the horses driven in. On Monday, 
the Osages began to arrive. A vanguard of two great chiefs 
and seventy-five followers brought word that all the villages 
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were on the move with everything they possessed. They 
themselves were so glad of the change they sang and danced 
all night. 

Within the next two days, Clark made a treaty with the 
Osages by virtue of which the United States government 
came into possession of all Osage claims to land east of a line 
drawn south from Fort Osage to the Arkansas river—virtu- 
ally half of Missouri and a good part of Arkansas. The Indians 
were granted an annuity of $1,000 for the Big Osages and $500 
for the Little Osages, the benefits of a blacksmith shop and 
smith, a mill, some ploughs, a house for each of the two great 
chiefs, the use of a government trading house, and the can- 
cellation of certain small sums due citizens for Osage depreda- 
tions. After the chiefs and warriors, military officers, and 
others had added their signatures to the treaty, four cannon 
“Boom! Boomed!’’ and General Clark surprised the Osages 
with a present of $317.74, a gun and ammunition for the two 
chiefs, and a general distribution of tobacco, paint, and 
blankets. The Indians were very happy. They sang and 
danced all night. 

The next day, having ordered the dragoons to be ready 
to march, Clark made a resumé of the defence prepared under 
his direction: one blockhouse on the point completely finished ; 
two, 18x18 below and 20x20 above, ready for shingles; 
one, 22 x 22, almost finished; and one, 16x 16, well started. 
Two buildings were ready for the factory goods; a blacksmith 
shop and a workshop were finished; a road was nearly com- 
plete; and a coalpit was partly burnt. It had been a good ten 
days’ work; title to half of Missouri had been set down on the 
dotted line and five blockhouses were ready to defend that 
title and to control the traffic on the river—a frontier bulwark 
to defend American trade and future homes. The general 
himself, worn out by his long ride from St. Charles, the ill 
effects of drinking out of stagnant ponds and strange springs, 
three or four days of negotiation, and three nights of Indian 
music, returned to the lower river by boat. 

The treaty negotiated with the Osages on September 14, 
1808, was never ratified by Congress. A slight dissatisfaction 
among the Indians, one which perhaps should not be too care- 
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fully investigated, made negotiation of another by Pierre 
Chouteau advisable. Governor Meriwether Lewis made any 
‘jokers’ impossible by writing the entire treaty himself and 
ordering that as it was, so should it be set before the Osages. 
This treaty also made at Fort Osage was signed on November 
10, 1808. It differed from the first one in adding title to Osage 
claims north of the river as well as south. 

Meanwhile, the blockhouses had been finished and the 
palisades set up. With a booming of cannon and general 
festivity on November 10, 1808, the fortification was formally 
christened Fort Osage. 

From that date, the history of the fort falls into two 
periods: first, from 1808 to June, 1813, when need of shorten- 
ing defence lines on the Mississippi-Missouri frontier necessi- 
tated its evacuation; and, second, from its reoccupation in 
1815 to the removal of the garrison in 1819 and the final 
closing out of government trade in 1822. Its history from 
that point, by no means inconsequential, must be looked upon 
as an epilogue, more or less like the closing years of a good 
man’s life, when activity past, he watches life sweep by his 
door, cherishes his memories, reaps his honors, and waits for 
the coming in of the next order. 

Taken all in all, the history of Fort Osage was a compli- 
cated one. Quite aside from the international struggle for 
control of the fur trade in which, as has been indicated, Fort 
Osage had its origin, there were other conflicts: the con- 
tinuous enmity between government traders and the private 
traders whom they were underselling and outbidding; the 
friction between the government trading house, a civic enter- 
prise, and the military garrison which protected it; and, 
finally, an increase in Indian warfare on account of the re- 
moval of eastern tribes to hunting grounds west of the Mis- 
sissippi. What with competition for furs, competition for 
hunting grounds, and the settler hard on the heels of both, life 
at Fort Osage was not dull. Indeed, peace and tranquillity 
descended upon it only when private trade had triumphed, 
when the purpose of its initial existence had passed, and when 
its logs were incorporated into the dwellings of settlers. 
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No one can separate Fort Osage, the first settlement 
in what became Jackson county, from Fort Osage, an expres- 
sion of national policy on Indians and the fur trade. Daily 
life there had national overtones, as one can see by turning 
the pages of George C. Sibley’s diaries. 


September 23, 1808. About two o’clock a number of Kansas arrived. 
The Osages are still falling in by Lodges & Families. The large Block 
House under cover today. Captain Clemson had the Ordnance put in 
firing order and posted in the most advantageous manner around the Hill 
occupied by the Guard, which commands the Bottom in which the Camp 
is. Our camp is now Surrounded by Indians, who, tho friendly, might 
notwithstanding be tempted by the prospect of getting possession of the 
Factory goods and other Stores, to commit some violent outrage. 

Sunday, Sept. 25, 1808. An old Osage came to me with Tears in his 
eyes, & begged for a little blue cloth to bury his Wife in—he brought a 
couple of skins to pay in part for it and Said he would pay the rest another 
time. Considering his age and distress as proper objects of favor, I with 
some trouble let him have 2 yds. of cloth and a Carrot of Tobacco and 
took the Skins he offered in payment. 

Sept. 27, 1808. About 12 o’clock met the Chiefs & Warriors of the 
Big & Little Osages & the Kansas in council and all smoked the Pipe of 
Peace together. The Kansas seemed very penitent for what they had done 
(Robbing and abusing their Traders) & asked forgiveness and leave to 
come and settle near us, which was granted them. 

Oct. 10, 1808. The whole of the Kansas arrived today (to the number 
of about 1000 souls) their object is to Trade, and to Settle their differences 
about the Whites, about the 12th they commenced Trading and about the 
16th I was induced to Shut the Store against them on account of their 
insolent and violent conduct.‘ 


In a letter dated December 13, 1808, to his brother, 
Samuel Hopkins Sibley, the factor summed up his first autumn 
at Fort Osage: 


Ever since I set foot on this ground I have been busily engaged with 
Indians; deputations from various Tribes have been here to see our estab- 
lishment, and to give assurance of their friendly intentions towards the 
U. States. I have done a great deal of trading with them and have no 
doubt of the Success of the establishment, so that I look with certainty 
for an increase of salary in the spring.® 


‘Diary of George C. Sibley, 1808-1811. (In the Sibley manuscript collection, 
Lindenwood college, St. Charles, Mo.) 

5Sibley Mss.: Letter from George C. Sibley, dated at Fort Osage, December 
13, 1808, to Samuel H. Sibley, Wilmington, N. Carolina. (In the library of 
the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, Mo.) 
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By spring, international reverberations could be heard at 
Fort Osage. 


Should we go to war with England, and Spain should also declare 
against us, it is likely that this will be a rallying post from whence to 
attack Santa Fee, we could march there and Seize their rich mines in less 
than 20 days. And I have no doubt if we have war, but seize them we shall. 
To those who look upon Wealth as a chief good, here is a field worth their 
attention. 20 days or a Month at farthest would place them within the 
very lap of fortune.* 


The next spring, on March 13, 1809, international com- 
plications arose when Dr. John H. Robinson walked up from 
the landing. Surely there has never lived on the soil of Jackson 
county a more fascinating and mysterious gentleman than this 
second Indian agent at the fort. He is the Dr. Robinson who 
had gone to Santa Fe with Lieutenant Zebulon Pike in 1806, 
who had been captured by the Spaniards and thrown into a 
Mexican cell at Chihuahua, but who in spite of every obstacle, 
had succeeded in bringing home good maps of the Southwest. 
After Mrs. Robinson and the children arrived on a boat of 
the St. Louis Fur company in July, 1809, George C. Sibley 
boarded in the home of the Robinsons and interesting indeed 
must have been the after-dinner conversations about the 
great country to the southwest. 

Situated as Fort Osage was on the chief highway into the 
West, any day might bring visitors and travellers. On July 
3, 1809, Joseph Miller and Ramsey C. Crooks arrived in time 
to enjoy the first Fourth of July “celebrated in a manner highly 
satisfactory to all, with firing of guns, feasting, &c. &c.’” 
On an afternoon four days later, the first expedition of the 
St. Louis Fur company fired a salute as it passed to the 
landing place, a courtesy which the fort promptly returned. 
Then for two days, there was unusual activity in the frontier 
post as the 150 men repaired and made preparations for the 
hazards ahead. In command of the expedition was Pierre 
Chouteau, whose defence against the Arikara in 1807 in the 
first endeavor to return the Mandan chief, had inspired the 


*Tbid., Letter from George ©. Sibley, dated at Fort Osage, January 18, 
1809, to Samuel H. Sibley, Wilmington, N. Carolina. 
™Diary of George C. Sibley, 1808-1811. 
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respect of all. Manuel Lisa, Andrew Henry, Pierre Menard, 
Pierre Chouteau, all leaders in the fur industry, walked in and 
out of Sibley’s factory, looked over his fine stock of goods, and 
smoked their pipes in the cool breezes of the veranda. Chief 
Shahaka, whom the American government then for the second 
time was trying to restore to the Mandans ($7,000 to be 
transferred to the fur company for the service), smoked the 
pipe of peace in the lodges of Sans Oreille, Nezumone, and 
Big Soldier and grunted with distaste at the mention of an 
Arikara, never dreaming that ere long a Gros Ventre would 
wave his scalp. 

In the fall of 1810, young Isaac Rawlings of Maryland 
arrived, sent out by General John Mason to be Sibley’s 
assistant. A few years later, he transferred to a trading post 
at Chickasaw bluffs on the Mississippi and, metamorphosed 
into ‘Old Ike’’ Rawlings, became the founder of Memphis, 
Tennessee. His coming to Fort Osage gave Sibley an oppor- 
tunity for a brief vacation. 

In December, 1809, business called me to St. Louis. I traveled the 
country from Ft. Osage eighty miles to Arrow Rock, where I crossed the 
Missouri by swimming. From thence I traveled in a direct course toward 
St. Charles, 120 miles, before I came to a house or mark of civilized being. 
In February I returned to this place and in my route overtook the first 


families who came to Boone’s Lick, who were in number about six or 
eight.® 


Whether an agricultural project was seething in Dr. 
John H. Robinson’s head when he arrived in March, 1809, 
or whether it slowly developed as his eye wandered over the 
fertile area, is a question. At any rate, by the summer of 
1810, he and Risdon H. Price of St. Louis had conceived the 
plan of furnishing the garrison with pork. To that end, Price 
cleared and planted fourteen and a half acres of corn and 
entered upon hog-raising on a rather extensive scale. About 
the time that Sibley’s man, William Wells, was superintend- 
ing ten or fifteen squaws in gathering Price’s corn (they reaped 
800 bushels), Ira Cottle arrived from the Cuivre river district 
with 110 head of cattle. “Mr. Cottle proposes to take up his 


®Kansas City Star, February 15, 1925: Extract from a letter of George 
C. Sibley. 
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Residence at this place for a few years, and intends to turn 
his attention chiefly to the raising of cattle for the supply of 
the U. S. Troops stationed here.”® When Mrs. Cottle and the 
two children arrived on December 20, 1810, after being de- 
layed on the river nearly a month by floating ice, Sibley wrote, 
“T gave Mr. Cottle leave to occupy the house that I got from 
Doctor Robinson until he can provide himself with one of 
his own.” 

Within a week, plans for the start of manufacture on the 
western frontier had taken form. The Cottle family moved 
into one of the rooms usually occupied by the interpreter and 
had permission to use Sibley’s kitchen for cooking and for 
making candles and soap from Buffalo tallow. By January 
9, 1811, Mr. and Mrs. Cottle and four Osage women were 
dipping candles at 314 cents per pound. By July 2, 1811, some 
of the candles had reached Washington by way of New Orleans. 
General John Mason wrote that he was pleased that Sibley 
was likely to increase the candle manufacture and so give the 
Indians employment and, of course, subsistence and comfort. 
Of two sample boxes of candles, Mason remarked: ‘They 
were no great proofs of skill but your red women it is hoped 
will become more neat in execution.”” He added, ‘“They sold 
pretty well as a matter of curiosity, but will not bear the cost 
of transportation to this place.”'° Their principal market 
would have to be St. Louis. 

On November 1, 1810, arrived the vanguard of the 
Astorians. Wilson Price Hunt, Ramsey C. Crooks, Joseph 
Miller, and Donald McKenzie lingered for two or three days 
with the forty or fifty men whom they intended to domicile 
for the winter on the Nodaway, preparatory to an early start 
the following spring for the Pacific. Robert McClellan was 
to join them farther up the river. 

Fort Osage settled down for the winter. Sibley had 
one hundred pounds of butter he had bought from John 
Hancock of Boone’s Lick; he had done well with the fifteen 

*Diary of George C. Sibley, 1808-1811. 
Indian Office Letterbook, June, 1809-June, 1812, p. 335: Letter from John 
Mason, dated at the Office of Indian Trade, July 2, 1811, to George C. Sibley, 


Fort Osage. (The records and letterbooks of the Indian office are now in the 
National Archives building in Washington, D. C.) 
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brood sows he had bought from Zadock Woods; he needed 
the barrel of salt which he had purchased from Jesse Morrison 
for $11; he had fifteen bushels of turnips in the cellar. The 
squaws had all of Price’s corn under cover; Sibley had taken 
200 of the 800 bushels due him from Dr. Robinson; and William 
Wells was beating the thickets in an endeavor to round up 
Price’s hogs for transfer to Ira Cottle. Some of them had 
become wild; soldiers had shot some for wanton sport; and 
many had gladdened Osage lodges. Of the total 180 head, 
Wells was able to corral only 96. Price and Robinson had 
been “raising Roasting pigs for the (two-legged) Wolves.” 

Let no one think, however, that it was a dull winter 
enlivened only by candle dipping. At about half-past ten on 
December 10, when Sibley was ‘‘abed and asleep,’’ Pierre 
Lorr, the interpreter, arrived from St. Louis. Sixteen miles 
below Fort Osage, his gun had exploded in his hands and 
mangled them badly. Very early on the morning of January 
17, the kitchen of the Audrains burned to the ground, destroy- 
ing corn, meat, flour, furniture, and nearly all the family 
wearing apparel. The next day, ‘fair and very pleasant,” 
Sibley sent ‘“‘my man Wells with my oxen’’ to assist soldiers 
under the command of Lieutenant Bronson in rebuilding for 
the unfortunate family. 

The week before, Wilson Price Hunt with an escort of six 
men came in from the up-river camp, bringing word that 
during the previous fall the Sioux had robbed Robert Mc- 
Clellan’s post near the mouth of the Platte of about $2,000 
worth of property—a significant event which laid the founda- 
tion for a stormy scene between Manuel Lisa and McClellan 
later in the spring, and which probably led eventually to the 
imprisonment of McClellan for debt. Four of the six men 
returned to the Nodaway camp and the other two went on to 
St. Louis with Mr. Hunt, who rode Risdon H. Price’s bay 
horse and Sibley’s saddle. 

Spring as usual in the Indian country was enlivened by 
intertribal feuds. On March 11, 1811, one hundred Osages 
led by young men of no importance sallied forth against the 
Iowas. Soldiers at the order of Lieutenant Bronson obligingly 
set them across the river. The next day, another band of 
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forty-five under the more substantial leadership of Hole-in- 
My-House took the warpath. A week later, both bands were 
back in triumph, waving eight scalps which were the sure 
incentives to the interesting scalp dance which John Brad- 
bury attended at Fort Osage on April 8. 

The Iowas retaliated. Nine horses, four of them be- 
longing to Sibley, were stolen and driven into the river but 
fortunately were recovered. Sentries heard strange noises 
across the river. The Osages were restless and scared. More 
horses were stolen; the Osages lost twenty, Sibley lost two, 
and James H. Audrain lost two. On the night of April 5, 
Sibley awoke from a sound sleep to find his bedroom full of 
excited Osages, dangling over his bed the head of an Iowa 
whom they had caught within 300 yards of the garrison and 
promptly “cut into at least 50 pieces.” 

Three days later, on April 8, 1811, the main body of the 
Astorians tied up at the landing. Wilson Price Hunt was on 
his way with what men he had been able to secure in spite 
of the St. Louis Missouri Fur company and Manuel Lisa 
to join the rest of his party waiting at the camp on the Noda- 
way. John Bradbury, a botanist from Liverpool sent out 
under the patronage of Sir Joseph Banks, and Thomas 
Nuttall, another Englishman sent from Philadelphia under the 
auspices of Dr. Bertram, were accompanying the expedition, 
Bradbury as far as the Mandans, and Nuttall perhaps farther. 
Bradbury’s facile pen has left us several interesting details 
about Fort Osage. When, about ten o’clock on the morning 
of April 10, the expedition sighted the fort six miles distant, 
they saw a flag raised there in honor of their approach. As 
they neared the landing place, a volley resounded in salute. 
There, Ramsay C. Crooks, who had come down from the 
Nodaway to meet them, heard from Wilson Price Hunt the 
results of his recruiting expedition to St. Louis. He must 
have smiled upon hearing how Hunt with the help of the two 
scientists had outwitted Manuel Lisa for the services of 
Pierre Dorion, and perhaps he looked with some amusement 
on Dorion’s squaw and two children who were part of Dorion’s 
baggage for the expedition to the Pacific. That evening, 
Bradbury accompanied Sibley and Dr. Murray to the scalp 
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dance; the scalp of the dead Iowa of three nights before had 
been added to the eight from the two recent war sorties. But 
although he was out late that night, John Bradbury could not 
sleep late the next morning. At sunrise, an unearthly howling 
shattered the peace of the day. Told that the Osages were 
mourning the death of their loved ones, he hurried forth and 
was able to steal upon an unforgettable scene—an Osage 
seated against a tree and filling the morning air with his 
mournful yowling.™ 

The scientist Brackenridge, who accompanied Manuel 
Lisa in the historic race to reach Sioux country ahead of the 
Astorians, arrived on April 25, and has left us a description 
better than the one supplied by Bradbury. From three miles 
away, he says, they sighted the fort. For the last one hundred 
miles, they had seen no settlement and had encountered 
nobody except traders and hunters in canoes. 


Our approach once more to the haunts of civilization, to a fort where 
we should meet with a friend, and perhaps find a temporary resting place, 
inspired us with cheerfulness. The song was raised with more than usual 
glee; the can of whiskey was sent around; and the air was rent with shouts 
of encouragement. 


He told of passing the farm of Mr. Audrain a mile below 
the fort; he told of how they were met by the Osages who kept 
pace along the shore with their guns, bows, and war clubs in 
hand. Brackenridge wrote further of how a soldier escorted 
Manuel Lisa to the commanding officer. ‘‘While Lisa, ac- 
companied by Mr. Sibley, was transacting business, I went 
to deliver a pipe sent by Clark to Sans Oreille, one handsomely 
decorated with ribbons and beads.” He spoke of how the 
lodges of the Little Osages were within gunshot but were 
about to be moved to the prairie about three miles away, and 
he commented that 1,500 Indians had been lately at Fort 
Osage to trade. He told of Charbonneau and Sacagawea, “‘a 
good creature of a mild and gentle disposition,” returning 
then from St. Louis to take up life once more in the lodges of 
the Hidatsa. When it was time to depart from Fort Osage, 


Bradbury, John, Travels in the Interior of America, 1809-1811, in 
Thwaites, Reuben G., (ed.), Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. V, p. 60. 
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the men were kept from thinking too much by a hearty singing 
of a boat refrain. “Lisa himself seized the helm, and gave the 
song, and at the end of every stanza made the woods ring with 
his shouts of encouragement.”’” 


The coming and going of the Astorians through the fall 
and winter of 1810-11 had put the idea in George C. Sibley’s 
head that he too wanted to go on an exploring expedition. 
He would make a tour of the villages of the Little and Big 
Osages, the Kansas, and the Pawnees to remind those tribes 
of the advantages of the government trading house, and would 
make a detour to see the wonders of the Grand Saline, and if 
possible to see Jefferson’s Salt mountain. Sibley set out on 
the afternoon of May 11, 1811, accompanied by Sans Oreille, 
chief warrior of the Little Osages; Little Fire and Cow Tail, 
two Osage warriors who went as scouts and hunters; James 
Henderson who went as hostler; Gabriel Lorr, Osage inter- 
preter; and two other Osages on the way to their villages. 
The little cavalcade consisted of four horses, one each for 
Sibley, Henderson, and Lorr, and the fourth loaded with 
goods for Indian presents and about fifty pounds of ammuni- 
tion, clothing, and provisions. The Indians were all afoot. 
Within two months to a day, Sibley was back in Fort Osage, 
well satisfied with himself for having carried out all his plans 
except the side trip to the Salt mountain. Certain signs that 
war parties were on the move made the Osages anxious to 
scurry home. Sibley appreciated the literary importance of 
his notes and through the winter of 1811 worked them over 
with care for publication. 


The fort at the crossroads continued to have its quota of 
important visitors. On Saturday, July 27, 1811, 


Mr. Bradbury & Mr. Brackenridge arrived this morning in 2 barges of the 
St. Louis Fur Company in 40 days from the Recaras where they left Mr. 
Hunt and party preparing for an overland journey to the Columbia River— 
purchasing horses from the Recaras for that purpose. Mr. Bradbury re- 
lated that some indications had been discovered of a design of a number of 
Mr. Hunt’s men to desert. . . . Mr. Bradbury has been extremely diligent 


Brackenridge, H. M., Journal of a Voyage up the River Missouri in 1811, 
in Thwaites, Reuben G., (ed.), Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. VI, pp. 
56-60. 
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and active in his botanical pursuits, having collected upwards of 1500 
new plants, &c., more than a thousand of which he has yet in a vegetative 
state in Boxes, &c.¥ 


Mr. Sanguinette arrived on August 24 from the Mandans 
with word that Reuben Lewis was waiting only for the coming 
of Andrew Henry with whom he was planning to set out for 
St. Louis. Ira Cottle and family departed on Sanguinette’s 
boat; Cottle was sick and tired of his rows with Lieutenant 
Bronson. “It is easier for a Camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for an Independent American to live near an 
outpost like this, and keep on good terms with those who 
command the garrison.’ 

Pierre Chouteau came up the next month to help Sibley 
in distributing the Osage annuities. He reported that the 
canoe which had set off from Fort Osage on the 7th had upset 
twenty miles below; Mrs. Smith and her child had drowned, 
and James Henderson, who had been with Sibley to the Grand 
Saline, had lost all his possessions. He, therefore, could not 
return to Pennsylvania as he had intended. Fate kept in 
mind that he should have a chance to distinguish himself as a 
lieutenant in the battle over Fort Shelby at Prairie du Chien 
on July 17, 1814. 

In the meantime, a little incident in the fall of 1809 had 
become the basis on which Captain Eli Clemson filed charges 
against George C. Sibley for inciting the Osages to violence. 
For sheer pageantry, it is a story that ought not to molder in 
dusty files; and, as an expression of the tension existing be- 
tween the civil and the military arms of government in all 
trading posts, it is typical. One October evening, two boats 
under the command of Joseph Robidoux and Francois Dorion, 
one destined to the Kansas and the other to some point further 
on, were met on their arrival at Fort Osage by a mob of dis- 
tempered Osages. Sibley and Dr. Robinson, having heard 
that the Indians were crowding disagreeably around the boats, 


Diary of George C. Sibley, 1808-1811. 

147 etterbook of George C. Sibley, 1808-1811: Letter from George C. Sibley, 
dated at Fort Osage, January 8, 1811, to Risdon H. Price, St. Louis. (In 
Sibley manuscript collection, Lindenwood college, St. Charles, Mo.) See also 
Diary of George C. Sibley, 1808-1811. 
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went down after supper to the landing place “in the dark 
and rain,’’ and Robinson urged Nezumone and Big Soldier to 
disperse their people. Shortly afterward, as Sibley, Dr. 
Robinson, and Lorr, the interpreter, were standing on the 
hill near Blockhouse No. 5, Sans Oreille came up deeply dis- 
tressed. The Osages, he lamented, were on the verge of 
violence. “And,” says Sibley, “I told him to go down and 
inform his people that if they did molest the Boats, I should 
shut them out of the Factory.’’ Thereupon, Sans Oreille 
went back down the hill and argued with more success. The 
Osages sought out their lodges. The night was peaceful. 

The next day, however, when the boats had started on 
up the river and were attempting to pass a sandbar on which 
they frequently grounded, the Osages following along the 
shore waded out either to help or to attack. Scuffling ensued 
between boatmen and Indians; a boat pole landed effectively 
on an Osage skull. The Indians drove the boats back to the 
landing and ran to their lodges for their weapons. Fearing 
again for the safety of boats and crew, Sibley and Dr. Robin- 
son hurried down to the landing where the savages were 
collecting in great numbers. Dr. Robinson rose to the crisis, 
dispersed the Osages, and in the opinion of his companion, 
prevented bloodshed. In the wigwam of Big Soldier, where 
Robinson and Sibley afterwards found the warrior and chiefs 
assembled, the trader freely condemned their action and told 
them that for the present the factory was closed to them. 

Captain Clemson took an unexpected stand. On the 
second day, as the trader and the agent were trying to control 
the Osages, Robinson expressed surprise that Clemson did not 
lend some aid. Whereupon, the captain observed, ‘Such 
affairs are common and of no consequence.’ Sibley flared 
up in indignation. 

The incident had a fitting close; the boats finally passed 
the next day, and Clemson complied with certain measures 
requested by Robinson and Sibley. When it was dark, 
Nezumone and Sans Oreille came to the factor’s room and in 
Dr. Robinson’s presence apologized for the conduct of their 
people and begged that they be permitted to trade in the 

government store. So ended the story, but not the recrimina- 
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tions. Clemson’s charges written to the secretary of war on 
July 10, 1810, were shuttled back to Sibley by General John 
Mason by August 14, 1811, and answered in person by Sibley 
in the winter of 1811. By April 23, 1812, he was returning 
to his post with the ‘‘increased confidence of the President 
and Gen’l Mason; the exertions of my enemies to injure me 
notwithstanding.’ 

The most important event in the early summer of 1812 
was the arrival of an expedition of the Missouri Fur company. 
This organization, an outgrowth of the St. Louis Fur company, 
had taken form on January 24, 1812, with General William 
Clark as president and Manuel Lisa as operating head. Its 
roster included other leaders of St. Louis fur interests: Syl- 
vestre Labbadie, Charles Gratiot, Pierre Menard, Pierre 
Chouteau, Auguste P. Chouteau, Andrew Henry, and Reuben 
Lewis. Fortunately, they had a secretary, John C. Luttig, 
who has left an account of their arrival at Fort Osage. 


Wednesday [June] the 3d. . . . arrived below fort Osage, saluted with 
17 Guns which was politely returned by the Commander Capt Climson, 
on arrival were invited to Capt Climson, who treated us very handsomely, 
discharged our freight for this place and arranged our Cargoes, had a pres- 
ent made of Ice, which regaled us exceedingly. 


His entry for the next day is packed with history of the 
fur trade: ‘‘....started after breakfast, about 9 A. M. met 
several Perogues. .. . Mess fr Robideau La Jeuness & other. ... 
Immel went back to the fort for his Dog and on his Return 
informed of the party going to Santa Fe....’"* Immel fell 
under the war clubs of the Blackfeet on May 31, 1823; the 
crash of a tomahawk through the skull of Lajeunesse awakened 
Kit Carson on Frémont’s third expedition. The Klamath had 
attacked! One wonders if the Robidoux mentioned was 
Joseph who built a trading post in the Blacksnake hills and 


1 etterbook of George C. Sibley, 1808-1811: Letter from George C. Sibley, 
dated at Fort Osage, August 14, 1811, to Dr. John H. Robinson, Kaskaskia, 
Ill.; letter from George C. Sibley, dated at Fort Osage, August 15, 1811, to 
General William Clark, St. Louis; letter from George C. Sibley, dated at St. 
Louis, November 20, 1811, to General William Clark. Indian Office Letterbook, 
June, 1809-June, 1812, pp. 333-34: Letter from John Mason, dated at the 
Office of Indian Trade, July 2, 1811, to General William Clark, St. Louis. 

Luttig, John C., Journal of a Fur-Trading Expedition on the Upper Mis- 
souri, 1812-1813, edited by Stella M. Drumm, p. 34. 
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became the founder of St. Joseph, Missouri. The Santa Fe 
party is that of Robert McKnight, James Baird, and Samuel 
Chambers, who were captured by the Mexicans near Santa 
Fe, were taken to Chihuahua, and spent nine years in a 
Mexican prison before the declaration of Mexican independ- 
ence from Spain eventually set them free. 

In June, 1813, when British forces and Mississippi Indians 
were threatening the safety of St. Charles and St. Louis, 
Fort Osage was evacuated. The Osages, a finished product of 
the government trading policy, offered to defend it against 
enemies of the Americans, but military authorities thought it 
more advisable to shorten the lines of defense between the 
Mississippi and the Missou::. Trader Sibley retreated to St. 
Louis with his goods—the garrison under Captain Eli Clemson 
helped in defence of the shortened line. That winter, how- 
ever, George C. Sibley and John W. Johnson opened trading 
houses outside the lines, one for the Osages at Arrow Rock 
and another for the friendly Sacs who had been moved to the 
Little Moniteau, near present-day Jefferson City. The 
allegiance of the friendly Indians had to be maintained. 


SECOND PERIOD, 1815-1822 


The reoccupation of Fort Osage after the War of 1812 
was not advisable for some time. The law establishing govern- 
ment trading houses would expire on April 1, 1814; what 
Congress would do regarding Indian trade was problematical. 
On May 6, 1815, the tedious wait was over. Sibley on that 
day was in Brownsville, Pennsylvania, superintending the 
construction of a barge to transport himself and stores to 
St. Louis and thence to the Osages. 

I shall go into the Indian country prepared to live much more com- 
fortably,and much more happily than ever any person went there before. 
I am to make a new establishment, build large and comfortable houses, 
and have everything snug and secure about me, and I flatter myself that 
there is a certain fair one, whose beauty, amiable disposition, and elegant 
accomplishments would adorn a palace, who will go with me to the forest, 
and share whatever hardships and whatever pleasures are incident to the 
life of seclusion among the Indians.!” 


Sibley Mss.: Letter from George C. Sibley, dated at Brownsville, Pa., 
May 6, 1815, to Jane H. Sibley. (In the Sibley manuscript collection, Linden- 
wood college:) 
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After returning to St. Louis and taking part in the dis- 
tribution of $30,000 worth of presents to the Indians signing 
the treaty of Portage des Sioux, Sibley wrote to his brother on 
August 20, 1815, that he had the evening before married Miss 
Mary Smith Easton, eldest daughter of the Honorable Rufus 
Easton. 


I anticipate the question from you all in one breath—‘‘do you intend 
to take this charming Wife with you among the Indians?”’ and I answer 
you all, yes. She has long ago expressed her perfect willingness to live 
anywhere with me, and until I can withdraw from the Indian Service, she 
will willingly Share with me the privations of a forest life. I mean to 
have a very comfortable establishment, and make no doubt we shall pass 
the time quite happily in the “howling wilderness.’’!* 


The bridal tour to the forest seems to have been delayed 
until the following spring. It is evident, however, from 
government reports that the bridegroom went up the river in 
the late fall to put his old factory in order and to prepare the 
comfortable quarters known subsequently as Fountain 
Cottage farm. On July 21, 1816, he wrote Samuel Hopkins 
Sibley: 


We have been here since the ist Inst. and so far my Wife seems much 
pleased and quite content, our quarters are very comfortable, and with the 
aid of very fine gardens, a well stocked Poultry yard and an Ice House, 
we are enabled to live very well. Mary amuses me and herself every day 
for an hour or two with her piano, on which she performs extremely well; 
and she has latterly undertaken to instruct her younger sister Louise 
(who is with us) on that Instrument. You may be sure Mary is a very 
great favorite among the Indians, indeed they literally idolize her since 
they have seen her play.’® 


The piano had a drum and fife attachment, well calculated to 
inspire awe in the bosoms of savages. 

In general, the second period in the history of Fort Osage 
is characterized by the increasing friction between the Osages 
and the Cherokees who had been settled on government lands 
obtained by treaty from the Osages; consequent decline in 


187bid., Letter from George C. Sibley, dated at St. Louis, August 21, 1815, 
to Jane H. Sibley. 

197bid., Letter from George C. Sibley, dated at Fort Osage, July 21, 1816, 
to Samuel H. Sibley. 
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Indian trade at the government post; increasing competition 
between Sibley and the Chouteaus for what trade there was; 
and establishment on the Marais des Cygnes of the Fort 
Osage subfactory. These seven years witnessed also the 
establishment of military posts farther up the Missouri; 
the coming of Harmony Mission to Christianize the Osages; 
and the opening of trade on a large scale with Santa Fe and 
the Southwest. Declining trade, increasing competition, 
steady growth of the power of John Jacob Astor, and national 
security—all pointed to the abandonment of Fort Osage as a 
military post and the abolition of government trade. 


If Colonel Daniel Boone, setting forth that spring on his 
last long hunt, had not started so early, he too would have had 
a chance to gaze spellbound as the lovely bride worked the 
drum and fife attachment. Unfortunately, his arrival at 
Fort Osage was several weeks in advance of that of the bride 
and the piano. Someone, probably George C. Sibley himself, 
writing from Fort Osage on April 29, 1816, set down for pos- 
terity a Daniel Boone item that has had many appearances in 
print: 


We have been honored by a visit from col. Boone, the first settler of 
Kentucky; he lately spent two weeks with us. This singular man could 
not live in Kentucky when it became settled. He has established a colony 
or settlement as mentioned on the Missouri, about one hundred miles 
below us, which has been nearly destroyed by the Indians during the late 
war. The colonel cannot live without being in the woods. He goes a 
hunting twice a year to the remotest wilderness he can reach; and hires a 
man to go with him, whom he binds in written articles to take care of him, 
and bring him home, dead or alive. He left this for the river Platt, some 
distance above. 


Col. Boone is eighty-five years of age, five feet seven inches high, 
stoutly made, and active for one of his years; is still of vigorous mind and 
is pretty well informed. He has taken part in all the wars of America, 
from Braddock’s war to the present hour. He has held respectable state 
appointments, both civil and military; has been a colonel, a legislator, and 
a magistrate; he might have accumulated riches as readily as any man in 
Kentucky; but he prefers the woods, where you see him in the dress of the 
roughest, poorest hunter.?° 


Niles Weekly Register, Vol. X, No. 9 (June 15, 1816), p. 361. Louisville 
Courier, July 11, 1816. 
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From an account of this last long hunt given by Draper 
after his trip of 1851 and supplemented by information gained 
on his trip in 1868, we learned a few other details of Boone’s 
famous visit. We find that Daniel Boone on this occasion was 
accompanied by ‘‘a noted woodsman by the name of Indian 
Phillips,” a lazy indolent fellow who “was pretty much a 
savage in feelings and appearance—a dirty fellow—of no 
account & only fit for the woods as servant or campkeeper.””*! 
We learn also that before reaching Fort Osage, the Colonel 
and Phillips had sought beaver up the Grand river as far as 
the coal banks and, failing to find any, had turned their canoe 
up the Missouri. About twenty miles above the site of Fort 
Leavenworth, the aged Boone became ill, and they retreated 
to some fort; Draper thought it was Fort Leavenworth, or. 
maybe Fort Osage. Inasmuch as several years would have to 
elapse before the first would come into existence, we conclude 
that the old hunter recuperated a few days at the latter. The 
fact that the stout-hearted pioneer visited there for two weeks 
on his way up indicated that he evidently was not feeling 
quite up to par. 

One event belonging to this period fell short of making 
important history, but at least it made fine pageantry. For 
two or three days before September 30, 1818, there might 
have been seen an irregular movement of the Kansas Indians 
eastward—crossing the Big Blue, resting and camping at the 
Emigrant spring, crossing the Little Blue, and setting up 
lodges around Fort Osage. They came to bargain with trader 
Sibley, who represented the government, for the sale of certain 
of their lands—lands not so good as hunting grounds any more, 
but lands which time might reveal as important in frontier 
development. This negotiation of a preliminary treaty with 
the Kansas was important to Sibley. One wonders whether 
he donned his mandarin costume and the cap decorated with 
feathers which was sent to him by Thomas L. McKenney for 
such occasions. He thought he might be able to incorporate 
a little more justice toward the Indian than he had seen before 


Draper Notes, Vol. VI, pp. 270-71; Draper Collection, Boone Mss., Vol. 
XV, 1782-1815: Conversation with Major John Gibson of Callaway county, 
June 5-6, 1868. (In the library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin.) 
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in such treaties. At any rate, by this preliminary treaty made 
on September 30, 1818, the United States government would 
purchase Kansas lands within the following lines: beginning 
at the mouth of the Nodaway river on the Missouri and run- 
ning from thence direct to the mouth of the La Plane river, 
a branch of the Kansas river, thence due south to the Neosho 
river, thence direct to the most southwardly head branch of 
the Tabo river, thence down said Tabo to the Missouri, thence 
with the Missouri up to the beginning; and also all the lands 
claimed by the Kansas northeast of the Missouri river. At 
the signing and sealing of the transfer, the United States was 
to pay the Kansas $1,000 in suitable merchandise, and annu- 
ally in the month of September ever afterwards the following 
articles in cash or other equivalent articles of merchandise, 
at the option of said Kansas: one hundred three-point blank- 
ets, 150 two- and one-half point blankets, 150 one-point 
blankets, 150 yards strouding assorted, 20 yards scarlet 
cloth, 200 yards calico assorted, 20 pounds vermilion, 40 
fusils, 300 pounds gunpowder, 600 pounds lead, $100 worth 
of wampum and trinkets, $150 value in kettles, hoes, axes, 
knives, flints, awls, and tobacco—all the said merchandise to be 
of good quality. The chiefs and head men also stipulated they 
should have a blacksmith for repair of their guns, hoes, axes, 
etc. 

Sibley explained in a letter to William Clark, who had 
ordered him to carry through this preliminary negotiation, 
that the articles demanded by the Kansas by way of annuity 
would cost the United States about $2,000. He was con- 
vinced, however, that the listing of specific articles was more 
intelligible to the Indians than any named amount in cash; 
moreover, fluctuations in the market price of goods were apt 
to make for dissatisfaction if the quality had to fall blow a 
certain standard. 


As to the amount of Goods demanded by the Kanzas, and other items 
of Compensation for their Lands, I consider them extremely moderate & 
at the same time Sufficient for them. I am certain that I can point out a 
tract of 20 Miles Square, in the Territory offered for Sale by the Kanzas, 
which will in two yeais from now (if Government chooses to sell it) yield 
a sum of Money to the Treasury clear of every expense of surveying, selling 
&c. the Simple Interest of which per annum would amount to at least 
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$30,000, equal to about ten years of the annual payments to be made the 
Kanzas and the expense of the Blacksmith, &c., further Comment would 
be unnecessary.” 


After the chiefs and warriors had considered the matter 
for two days and had signed in the presence of A. J. Bruce, 
J. S. Gray, Michael Eley, Paul Loese, and William C. Clark, 
Sibley distributed Indian presents to the value of $460,266.57. 
“They departed with expressions of the most perfect satis- 
faction, and with a very obvious anxiety to Conclude finally, 
as soon as possible, the Sale of the lands specified in the agree- 
ment.” Why this treaty as it stood was not ratified by 
further action is not clear. 

The next great activity at Fort Osage, the passing of the 
Yellowstone or Missouri expedition in 1819, was paradoxical 
in effect. More life was the beginning of the end for this 
frontier post. The shadow of coming events might have been 
detected when John C. Calhoun, Monroe’s secretary of war, 
gave orders on March 16, 1818, for the establishment of a 
permanent post at the mouth of the Yellowstone. As plans 
went forward during the summer of that year, Colonel Talbot 
Chambers told Sibley upon one occasion that the commandant 
of the military district planned the entire evacuation of Fort 
Osage. The trader, at that time, thought a garrison was not 
necessary to protect the factory from violence, but on further 
thought became convinced that the removal of the garrison 
would be impolitic until the settlements became sufficiently 
strong to protect themselves. He pointed out to General 
William Clark that some power was requisite to restrain the 
wild and lawless impulses of Indians when assembled in large 
numbers. Settlers needed protection from the Indians, and 
Indians needed protection from any measure of retaliation 
among the settlers, and from brawls and quarrels among 
themselves.” By July 10, 1819, Sibley realized that his argu- 
ment had produced no results. He wrote his brother that 


Clark Letterbooks, Nos. 2-3, pp. 127-36. (In the library of the Kansas 
State Historical society.) 

*%Sibley Mss.: Letter from George C. Sibley, dated at Fort Osage, Febru- 
ary 2, 1819, to General William Clark. (In the Sibley manuscript collection, 
Lindenwood college.) 
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when the five or six hundred men expected had arrived, the 
fort would be broken up and he would be left there almost 
alone.** 


The general plan of the expedition was known to him. 
Captain John O’Fallon, probably in reply to a request for 
authentic information, had written him on May 3, 1819, giving 
an outline of what might be expected. The sixth infantry to 
the number of 600 men was moving from Plattsburg, Phila- 
delphia, and Detroit toward Fort Bellefontaine. On arrival 
there, they would embark on steamboats and move up the 
Missouri to establish three posts—one at Council Bluffs, 
one at the Mandans, and one at the mouth of the Yellowstone. 
At the same time, a scientific expedition, under the command 
of Major S. H. Long, would also ascend the Missouri in a 
steamboat; botanists, zoologists, and geologists would make 
up the party. Major John Biddle of the artillery and Ben- 
jamin O’Fallon, newly appointed Indian agent on the Mis- 
souri, would accompany them.” 

The first part of the soldiery, 260 riflemen under the 
command of Colonel Chambers, moved in six keelboats past 
Fort Osage in the fall of 1818 and encamped for the winter a 
few miles above the mouth of the Kansas at a place they 
called Cantonment Martin in honor of Captain Wiley Martin 
whom Colonel Chambers left in charge. For the riflemen 
huddled together to combat the cold and hunting game to 
ward off starvation, it was a nasty winter. 


Through the early summer of 1819 came reports, but 
nothing else. The sixth infantry had passed St. Louis in nine 
barges on June 6 and 7 and was waiting at Bellefontaine for 
Colonel James Johnson to get his steamboats ready. The 
strain on accommodations at that place was lightened when 
Colonel Chambers embarked on June 14 with his riflemen in 
five keelboats, each armed with a swivel. Two weeks later 
three steamboats, the Expedition, the Jefferson, and the 


*“QLetterbook of George C. Sibley, Vol. I: Letter from George C. Sibley, 
dated at Fort Osage, July 10, 1819, to Samuel H. Sibley. (In the library of 
the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis.) 

*%Tbid., Letter from Captain John O'Fallon, dated at St. Louis, May 3, 
1819, to George C. Sibley. 
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Johnson, were ready. The soldiers assigned to these must have 
been considered the lucky ones. Those sent aboard the four 
barges, each rigged with a wheel that was propelled by human 
power applied to a treadmill, must have bemoaned their fate. 
In the meantime, the scientific part of the expedition arrived 
at St. Louis in the Western Engineer, enjoyed the hospitality 
there for twelve days, and on June 26 reached St. Charles, 
where they lingered two days, waiting for Major Long to join 
them. There, Ben O’Fallon, newly appointed Indian agent 
for the upper Missouri, and John Dougherty, his interpreter, 
went aboard. 

On July 20, Fort Osage saw history repeating itself as 
Colonel Chambers again came to dock with several companies 
of riflemen, practically devoid of provisions. A soldier sent 
expressly to hurry on the boats carrying the commissary came 
upon the Western Engineer which stopped a few miles above 
Franklin for engine repair and to take on dry mulberry wood, 
superior to all other wood for high mileage. 

Four days after the arrival of the riflemen, a party of 
five, accompanied by a heavy loaded pack horse, straggled in 
over the Fort Osage trace. Major Biddle and three of the 
scientists, Dr. Thomas Say, zoologist, A. E. Jessup, geologist, 
and Samuel Seymour, painter, piloted by John Dougherty, 
had left the Western Engineer at Franklin and had travelled 
overland in order to make a more careful survey of the natural 
wonders of the wilderness than was possible from the deck 
of a steamboat. They had much to say about a timber wolf 
they had found tied in the yard of a settler below the fort. 

On August 1, the real “elephant’’ arrived. Six miles 
away, the Western Engineer must have been visible with the 
smoke from the mulberry wood making a significant pennant 
and heralding a new era on the Missouri. As the flag at the 
fort shot up in welcome, watchers there saw a jet of white 
steam rise from the prow of the boat, and a full half minute 
later there came to their ears the first steamboat whistle ever 
heard on that frontier. In the two hours before the boat finally 
came to dock, there was plenty of time for every person, white 
and red, to assemble on the riverbank. The sight they saw 
eventually was worth the waiting. 
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As the Western Engineer came near, they could see that 
it had the appearance of a sea monster carrying a boat upon 
its back. Out of the figurehead at the prow—a scaly black 
neck and fiery red mouth of a snake—hissed the white steam 
of the exhaust. At the rear, a paddle wheel churned the water; 
the monster moved forward at the incredible speed of three 
miles an hour. One may well believe that the Osages gave 
one look and cowered in their lodges or sought the remote 
forest. Not the least of its wonders was ‘“‘an elegant flag 
painted by Mr. Peale, representing a white man and an Indian 
shaking hands, the calumet of peace and a sword....Three 
brass field-pieces, mounted on wheel carriages, stood on the 
deck.’ This queer looking craft, made in Pittsburgh, was 
75 feet long, had a 13-foot beam, and drew 19 inches of water. 
As events proved, it was the best steamboat of the four for 
navigating the Missouri; it was the only one which reached 
Council Bluffs. 

Six days later, the scientists, Say, Jessup, Seymour, 
Swift, and Peale, set off on another walking tour, this time 
accompanied by Major Biddle and servant, John Dougherty, 
five soldiers, three pack horses, and provisions for ten days. 
They were to explore the country between Fort Osage and the 
mouth of the Kansas, visit the Kansas village, travel north to 
the Platte, and there at its mouth join the Western Engineer. 

On August 9, that part of the sixth infantry which moved 
in the man-driven barges tied up at the Fort Osage landing. 
Down the river, they had been able to turn the laugh on the 
lucky soldiers who travelled in steamboats. Below Franklin, 
a sawyer ripped the bottom out of the Jefferson, and the 
soldiers had to go forward by man power. Major Atkinson 
was well satisfied with the performance of his tread-wheel 
barges. He is said to have gotten the idea for them while 
watching a ferryboat at St. Louis. 

The next day was a memorable one for the Sibleys. When 
the Western Engineer after ten days resumed its journey, it 
had as passengers for the first ten miles ‘‘Mr. Sibley and his 
lady, to whom the gentlemen of the party were indebted for 


*Tbid. 
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numerous hospitable attentions during their stay at Fort 
Osage.’’?7 One must surmise that a servant waiting with 
horses somewhere along the shore solved the problem of their 
return to Fountain Cottage. 

A week later, on August 18, the steamboat Expedition 
churned the waters of the big eddy; five days later, it resumed 
its voyage and on August 29 reached Cantonment Martin, 
where Major Atkinson was well content to let it stay, while he 
took his troops forward in keelboats and barges. ‘“‘You will 
probably have heard,” he wrote to Sibley from the post, 
“that the Pawnee Indians robbed Maj. Biddle and party of 
every thing but their arms. I found him and the party here 
on my arrival.”?* He might have added that two of the 
scientists were quite ill and were left to recuperate at Cow 
Island; the others had to race: to catch up with the Western 
Engineer on its way to the rendezvous at the mouth of the 
Platte.?® 

Thus it was that the main part of the Yellowstone expedi- 
tion passed Fort Osage. Smaller bodies of men straggled aiong 
irregularly all during that autumn. With Cantonment Martin 
nearby and with men going and coming from Council Bluffs, 
Fort Osage even after its garrison was gone had a more or less 
constant association with military life. When scurvy laid 
hundreds low at the winter camp at Council Bluffs, we are 
told that many were sent down to Fort Osage to recover. 
To be sure, board bills of officers at the home of the Sibleys 
and diary entries offer proof that a military atmosphere still 
prevailed. 

May 8, 1820. Maj. Ketchum, Lt. McCoy, Lt. MclIlvane, Lt. Palmer, 


Dr. Nichols and Dr. Maline commenced boarding. 
July 13, 1820 Maj. Ketchum & family commenced board. 


*7James, Edwin, (comp.), Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the 
Rocky Mountains, Performed in the Years 1819, 1820....Under the Command 
of Maj. S. H. Long, in Thwaites, Reuben G., (ed.), Early Western Travels, 
1748-1846, Vol. XIV, p. 172. 

°8Sibley Mss., Vol. II: Letter from Colonel H. Atkinson, dated at Canton- 
ment Martin, September 2, 1819, to George C. Sibley. (In the library of the 
Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis.) 

2°Other sources consulted for the history of the Yellowstone expedition are: 
the St. Louis Missouri Intelligencer; the American State Papers, Military Affairs, 
Vol. II; Chittenden, H. M., The American Fur Trade of the Far West, rev. ed., 
1935; Niles Weekly Register for 1818 and 1819; Beers, Henry Putney, The 
Western Military Frontier, 1815-1846, Ph. D. Thesis, Univ. of Pa., 1935. 
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Oct. 2, 1820. Recd. $600 from Dr. Nicoll, belonging to Lt. Loring 
Palmer of the Rifle Regt. for safe keeping—for which gave 
my Rect. payable on demand to the order of L. Palmer, 
dated this day. 

Oct. 3, 1820. Dr. Craig arrd. to relieve Dr. Nicoll. Lt. McCray Dt. 
to G. C. Sibley for boarding from 8 May to 31 Augt. at 
DER Ma ts byestsceencks ou Ween eee $56.50. 

Feb. 9,1821. Lts. Pentland and Shay arrd. from Franklin on their way 
to The Council Bluffs. 


Feb. 14, “ Lt. Pentland proceeded on his journey to C. Bluffs, after 
breakfast this morning. Millions of wild pigeons flying. 

Feb. 27, “ Lt. Pentland returned this evening, having lost his way 
to the C. Bluffs. 

Oct. 15, “ Dr. Nicoll started for Council Bluffs by land. 

Oct. 23, “ Genl. Atkinson arrived near night. 

Oct. 26, “ Genl. Atkinson departed. Dr. Nicoll returned, having 


lost his horses, &c. 
April 19, 1822. Lent Capt. Riley 95 Ibs. flour. 


April 23, ‘“ Capt. Shaler & Lieut. McRay start tomorrow morning 
early for the Bluffs.*° 


Beginning with 1821, Fort Osage took on importance as a 
landmark in the developing trade with Santa Fe. One day 
in early September of that year, four horsemen with as many 
pack horses strung along up the Fort Osage trail from Arrow 
Rock; William Becknell and three associates were on their 
way to the Southwest to trade merchandise for horses and 
mules and, if opportunity offered, to capture ‘‘Wild Animals” 
for which there might be a market. To such meager dimen- 
sions had shrunken a grandiose dream of the early summer. In 
June, Becknell had visioned a party limited to seventy, each 
equipped with a horse, pack horse, rifle, ox, tent, ammunition 
for three months, warm clothing, and a small stock of goods 
to be handled on a co-operative basis. By August 4, when 
only seventeen met at Zeke Williams’ for organization, it 
was concluded that a party of thirty would be sufficient pro- 
tection against the Osages, Pawnees, and Comanches. Worn 
down by talk and disgusted with the weakness and cowardice 
in men’s hearts, Becknell was now on his way. 


Sibley, George C., Commonplace Book, No. 1, January 1, 1820, to January 
1, 1828. (In the library of the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis.) 
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“Arrived at Fort Osage,” wrote Becknell, ‘‘we wrote 
letters, purchased some medicines, and arranged such affairs 
as we thought necessary previous to leaving the confines of 
civilization.’’*! 

He reached Santa Fe on November 14, sold his goods, was 
ready for return on December 13, and reached Franklin on 
January 29, 1822. He brought such favorable reports on the 
profits of his trade that three expeditions began to take shape 
for departure in the spring. About the last of April, Colonel 
Benjamin Cooper, his two nephews Stephen and Braxton, 
and twelve or thirteen others filed past Fort Osage, the first 
expedition of the year ‘‘destined to the westward.” From 
Taos, Stephen Cooper went into Santa Fe alone to ask the 
governor if their party might enter the city for trade. 


We [Cooper and the interpreter] met the governor in the yard. He 
was just about to get on a mule to take a ride. We had a friendly chat 
through this interpreter. The governor requested me to call on him at 
two o'clock; I did so; we had a long and interesting talk. I informed him 
our object was to get up a trade with them; and I also informed him that 
we had brought a few goods with us. He replied, ‘‘Do the best you can, 
and encourage a trade with us.” He said, ‘“‘Go back to your men and tell 
them we are glad to see them.’’® 


A few weeks later, William Becknell was on the way 
again, this time with a party of twenty-one, which included 
William Wolfskill. Sibley at Fort Osage again saw history 
in the making, for the Becknell party had with them the first 
wagons—three of them—that ever went to Santa Fe. In- 
stead of following the Arkansas to the Colorado mountains as 
on his previous trip and entering Taos, Becknell this time cut 
due south a little west of present-day Dodge City to the 
Cimarron trail, following it westward past the Upper Spring, 
and entered Santa Fe by way of San Miguel. 


Overtaking Becknell’s second expedition or waiting for 
it on the high divide between the Kansas and the Marais des 


31-'The Journals of Capt. Thomas [William] Becknell from Boone's Lick to 
Santa Fe, and From Santa Cruz to Green River,” in Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. IV, No. 2 (January, 1910), p. 72. 

Rogers, Justus H., Colusa County: Its History, pp. 351-61: Autobio- 
graphy of Stephen Cooper. 
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Cygnes, was the party of John G. Heath. Heath, like Beck- 
nell, had been in the salt business in Howard county but then 
was on his way to a more captivating land. Sometime be- 
tween 1822 and 1824, he secured a grant of 130,000 acres 
near Las Cruces, New Mexico, and like Austin in Texas, 
planned to colonize the country with Missourians. Un- 
fortunately, Iturbide who had made the grant, lost his long 
chance, faced a firing squad, and Heath’s dream came to 
nothing.* 

On his return from the second expedition, Becknell was 
able to write: ‘An excellent road may be made from Fort 
Osage to Santa Fe. Few places would require much labor to 
make this passible, and a road might be laid out as not to 
run more than thirty miles over the mountains.”™ 

As Cooper’s party went westward, they met Jacob Fowler 
and his company on the Arkansas coming in from Santa Fe. 
Fowler fortunately kept a diary to which we are indebted for 
certain interesting details. The company arrived at Fort 
Osage on July 5 at 10 o’clock at night and could not arouse 
anybody but a negro. ‘‘He Shewed us In to mr Sibleys Porch 
Wheare We Spent the Ballence of the night.’’®> The next day, 
Lilburn W. Boggs, assistant factor, moved them and their 
baggage into an empty house in what Fowler called the garri- 
son. The commanding officer, who had had only two men 
under his command until both of them deserted a few days 
before ‘“‘and Carryed off all his amenetion,” said he did not 
like to see the fort taken in that “stile.” Thereupon Fowler 
and company moved 200 yards to a spring. Mr. Boggs gave 
them some beef and Mr. Sibley sent flour and bacon. The 
disgruntled Fowler closed his remarks on Fort Osage by 
saying, ‘It may Heare Be Remarked that We Ware treeted 
Heare With more coolness than amongst any Indians or 
Spanierds.’’** 


3* A Missouri Expedition to Mexico,” from the Kansas City Star, January 
15, 1925, in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XIX, No. 3 (April, 1925), pp. 
505-506. 

%“The Journals of Capt. Thomas [William] Becknell...,"" in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. IV, No. 2 (January, 1910), p. 81. 

*Fowler, Jacob, The Journal of Jacob Fowler, edited by Elliott Coues, 
p. 172. 

*7bid., p. 173. 
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With the Fowler party travelled Robert McKnight, 
James Baird, and Samuel Chambers, recently released from 
the Chihuahua prison and on their way home. Scarcely 
were they back, however, before they wanted to return to the 
Southwest. In the fall of 1822, they organized in Franklin 
a party of about fifty men but set out so late that they were 
caught in heavy storms along the Arkansas and had to winter 
there. The next spring, they had to cache their goods on a 
little bluff known ever since as the Caches, while they went 
into Taos to buy mules to transport the goods. 


The year 1821 is memorable in the annals of Fort Osage 
for more than the opening of trade with Santa Fe. Since the 
Osages had decided at the treaty making with William Clark 
in the summer of 1818 to concentrate on the Osage river,*’ 
the Indian office in Washington determined to establish a 
trading house in their midst. This was to strengthen control 
over the tribe and further the interests of government trade, 
now suffering on account of intertribal disorders and competi- 
tion with fur interests of the Chouteaus, one of whom lived 
and carried on trade near the Osage village. Plans for the 
new factory developed through the summer of 1821. On 
July 28, Thomas L. McKenney, superintendent of Indian 
trade, asked Paul Baillio, subfactor at Chickasaw Bluffs, 
whether he would go as factor to the Osage river if appointed.** 
On December 9, the government declared his formal appoint- 
ment and wrote him that he was to establish on the Osage 
river a factory subject to the one at Fort Osage. Mr. Sibley 
would guide and direct—‘“‘take your directions from him.’’*® 
But through the summer of 1821, when Paul Baillio should 
have been building the new trading house, he lay ill in Frank- 
lin. However, McKenney had encouraging letters of its 


Sibley Mss., Vol. I: Letter from William Clark, dated at St. Louis, 
March 31, 1819, to George C. Sibley. (In the library of the Missouri Historical 
Society, St. Louis.) 

%Indian Office Letterbook F, p. 14: Letter from Thomas L. McKenney, 
dated at the Office of Indian Trade, July 28, 1820, to Paul Baillio, Chickasaw 
Bluffs. 

**7did., Letter from Thomas L. McKenney, dated at the Office of Indian 
Trade, December 9, 1820, to Paul Baillio, Chickasaw Bluffs. 
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progress from Mr. Sibley.*° Curiously enough, we can glean 
a good deal about the new subfactory through its relation to 
the third great event in the history of Fort Osage in 1821— 
the coming of the missionaries to establish Harmony Mission. 

The plan for a missionary enterprise among the Osages 
had, like the plan for the subfactory, its inspiration in the 
Indian office. On July 5, 1820, Thomas L. McKenney sug- 
gested to the United Foreign Missionary society of New York 
the feasibility of building a mission among the Great Osages;*! 
and, forthwith, an agent of the society had gone to Wash- 
ington to meet representatives of the tribe.“ On September 
25, the board of managers resolved that they obtain a mission 
family without delay, with a view to sending them out that 
very autumn.“ The dream of an immediate response to the 
call of the heathen fled before hampering details. There had 
to be a great sifting of candidates; one hundred had applied. 
There had to be supplies for every emergency that could arise 
in a complete wilderness. Not until March 3, did the mission 
family of twenty-five adults and sixteen children get together 
in New York City for a general rally before they should 
depart. And what a rally it was—resolutions by day, and 
charges, praises, and prayers by night!“ Two of the resolu- 
tions are significant: 

Resolved that the name of the Mission be ‘The Great Osage Mission’”’ 


and that the name of the place where the Mission family shall be located 
shall be ‘Harmony.’ 


The second resolution explains why Little Osages came to bear 
the names of well-known persons. 


Resolved that any Society or Individual who shall contribute $12 
annually for four years for the Education of a Heathen Child, shall have 
the privilege of giving that child a name. 


“°Tbid., p. 262: Letter from Thomas L. McKenney, dated at the Office of 
Indian Trade, September 27, 1821, to Paul Baillio, Chickasaw Bluffs. 

“Records of American Board Commission on Foreign Missions, Manager's 
Records, Archives 10: Letter from Thomas L. McKenney to the secretary 
of foreign correspondence of the United Foreign Mission society. (Harvard- 
Andover Theological library, Cambridge.) 

“Tbid., pp. 151-52. 

*Tdid., p. 167. 

“Tbid., pp. 181, 210, 211. 

*Tdid., p. 228. 

*Tdid., p. 230. 
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At 2 o’clock on Wednesday, March 6, the Board of Managers and 
the Mission family, together with many of their relatives and friends, 
met at the Consistory room on Garden-street, where the General Com- 
mission, the General Instructions and the talk addressed to the Osage 
Chiefs, enclosed in a box prepared for the purpose, were formally presented 
to the Superintendent. 

A parting hymn was then sung by all who were present; prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Griffin, of Newark, New-Jersey; a farewell hymn 
was sung by the Missionary Family; and the Benediction was pronounced 
by the Rev. Dr. Proudfit.. A procession was then formed in Garden-street 
in the following order:—The Members of the Board—the Clergy—The 
Mission Family—their relations and friends and citizens in general.— 
Thus arranged, they proceeded through Broad, Beaver, and White-Hall 
streets, to the Steam boat Aialanta. At 4 o’clock, the steam-boat moved 
from the wharf, while the family on board were singing a Farewell Hymn, 
and receiving the last cordial salutation of many thousands of citizens and 
strangers, who had crowded to the Battery and docks to witness their 
departure.*? 


They sailed from Philadelphia on March 7, reached Pitts- 
burgh on March 31, embarked on keelboats on April 10, 
arrived at St. Louis on June 6 and St. Charles on June 13, 
and spent six weeks getting their two boats up the Missouri 
and up the Osage to within six miles of their destination at the 
junction of the Osage and thé Marais des Cygnes, near 
present-day Papinsville. They arrived at their destination 
on the margin of the Marais des Cygnes on August 2, 1821. 
The missionaries were indefatigable diarists and letter writers. 
The story they told for the secretary of their board, for the 
missionary journals of the time, and for their relatives is 
amazing in its completeness. Entries like the following reveal 
the close relationship of the mission to the Sibleys and Fort 
Osage. 


Thursday, Aug. 2d. Came to Chaiteau’s [Chouteau’s] establishment, 
where we found a number of families of the Osage Indians. . . . Having 
ascertained that most of the Chiefs and Warriors of the tribe were absent 
on a hunt we moved on a little above Chaiteau’s settlement, and landed 
for the present. . . . After a season of prayer, we consulted upon measures 
to be taken to acquaint ourselves with several situations recommended 
for our establishment. It was decided that Brothers Dodge, Newton, and 


‘'Religious Intelligencer, Vol. V, March, 1821, p. 701. (Congregational 
library, Boston.) 
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Jones go to the place where a Mr. Sibley is erecting a trading establish- 
ment, and that Brothers Pixley, Austin, and Bright examine the banks 
of the Little Osage River.** 


Here is another contribution to understanding the situa- 
tion: 


Mr. Sibley, superintendent at Fort Osage, has written us a letter, 
inviting us to come and establish ourselves at a place where he is now 
building a trading house for government. 

We are now within 5 or 6 miles of that place; but our boats are neces- 
sarily prevented from going any farther from the shallowness of the water. 

Three of the brethren have been to view the station recommended 
by Mr. S. and report favourably. . . . We may, however, be much de- 
layed in collecting the Indian council, as there are some apprehensions 
of war with the Cherokees.*® 

Monday, Aug. 6th. . . . This day most of the brethren went up to 
the United States Factory to take another look for a situation for our 
establishment, and found a place which we all think very suitable for the 
object. Here we met with Mr. Williams, who is appointed interpreter 
at the Factory. We conversed with him some time concerning this tribe 
of Indians, and then returned to the boats ... 5° 


Two days later, Amasa Jones wrote to his friend in 
Ashburnham, Massachusetts: ‘‘Our brethern set out this 
morning on foot across the prairie, with axes on their backs, to 
the place, where it was expected we should be established, and 
began to cut timber for a store-house.’’*' Three others were 
transporting goods to the site in a skiff, and two, Messrs. 
Bright and Newton, had gone to the Missouri for horses, oxen 
and cows. 

The sufferings of the missionaries through their first fall 
are well set forth in the fifth report of the United Foreign 
Missionary society: 


In the month of October, the prospects of the Family were dark and 
gloomy beyond description. Half of the Autumn had passed away; 


48 Journal of the Great Osage Mission,” in American Missionary Register, 
Vol. II, p. 405. 

“American Missionary Register, Vol. II, p. 117: Letter written by the 
Reverend Benton Pixley on the mission boat, Osage river. See also Religious 
Intelligencer, Vol. VI, p. 301. 

50 Journal of the Great Osage Mission,”’ in American Missionary Register, 
Vol. II, p. 406. 

Sl Extract of a Letter....,”" in Missionary Herald, January, 1822. 
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disease was raging; the destroying angel had already commenced his 
conquests; and not a solitary hut was erected to protect the survivors from 
the frosts and tempests of the approaching winter. Such was the por- 
tentous cloud which hung around our Mission, when three strangers, 
directed by an unseen hand, arrived at the Station, on their way from 
Arkansaw to St. Louis. On finding the Family in so afflicted a state, they 
volunteered their services for a week in attending to the sick, and in pre- 
paring the materials for building. On the 19th of October, three days 
after the departure of the benevolent travellers, a number of workmen 
arrived from the settlements below. The first Cabin was rendered tenant- 
able on the 24th of that month, and the whole, ten in number, each sixteen 
feet square, built of hewn logs, well floored, and with a good chimney, 
were finished and occupied before the close of November.® 


A letter of Miss Comstock, one of the teachers, to her 
friend in Connecticut is less general: 


Brother Newton’s health was so far recovered that he was able to 
go to Fort Osage, where he obtained a sufficient number of labourers to 
erect our buildings, and a boy to cook for them, as all the sisters were still 
confined to their tents, or at least not able to labour.® 


Sarah Tuttle in her Letters on the Chickasaw and Osage 
Missions wrote that women from the settlements below came 
to the assistance of the suffering mission family. Samuel 
Newton wrote General Steele of Philadelphia: 


Considering that this abundance is within a hundred miles of us, 
and that there is a wagon way from our Station to Fort Osage, seventy- 
eight miles of the distance, you need be under very little apprehension 
of our suffering in this unsettled region for want of food.™ 


Another wrote, “We derive also many accomodations 
from the neighborhood of the U. States ‘Factory,’ just com- 
mencing operations.’ 

Another alliance between the missionaries and Fort 
Osage and its subfactory came through their use of the factory 
interpreter, William S. Williams, known more generally when 
his fame had grown wide as “Old Bill.” ‘One very favorable 
circumstance for us,’’ wrote the Reverend William Mont- 


52 American Missionary Register, Vol. II, p. 473. 
587bid., p. 437. 
“Tbid., p. 275. 
55 Religious Intelligencer, Vol. VI, p. 644. 
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gomery, “is the having quite convenient to us the only compe- 
tent interpreter of the nation.” Another referred to him as 
“much the most skillful interpreter of the Osage and English 
in the country.”’ Before the Harmony family had a roof over 
its head, missionaries from the Union mission for the Osages 
on the Arkansas were coming up the Marais des Cygnes to 
enjoy, too, the advantages of Bill’s teaching. By June, 
Messrs. Chapman, Pixley, and Requa with Williams’ help 
had finished a dictionary of the Osage language and the most 
important parts of a grammar and were beginning to study 
the construction of sentences. Old Bill even translated a few 
chapters of Scripture into the Osage tongue. His understand- 
ing of religion in general and his familiarity with the Osage 
language made him peculiarly valuable to the missionaries 
who were trying to convey to savage minds spiritual ideas for 
which there were no ready-made words. 

His close association with the missionaries was, however, 
not for long. The rift that arose between them may have 
dated from the day when, contrary to Bill’s advice, the minis- 
ter insisted on preaching to the Indians the story of Jonah and 
the whale. At the end of the discourse, an old chief rose and 
declared frankly, ‘‘We have heard several of the white people 
talk and lie; we know they will lie, but that is the biggest lie 
we ever heard.’*? Whatever the cause of the break—it may 
have resulted from the impracticality of the missionaries, from 
their heavy emphasis on morality, or because Bill grew tired of 
being always at their beck and call—it was definite by 1824. 
“Brother Pixley this morning solicited Mr. Williams to 
interpret a discourse to the Indians, but after postponing the 
matter till evening, he finally declined complying.’’** Old 
Bill was nearing the day when, as Micajah McGehee phrased 
it, he “laid aside his Christianity and took up his rifle and 
came to the mountains.’’*® Or perhaps he was nearing the day 
when, as Bill himself phrased it, he became a natural Christian. 


STbid., p. 663. 

5’Favour, Alpheus H., Old Bill Williams, Mountain Man, pp. 45-46. 

58"Mr. Montgomery’s Journal,” in American Missionary Register, Vol. V, 
September, 1824, p. 274. 

'8McGehee, Micajah, ‘Rough Times in Rough Places,” in Century Maga- 
sine, Vol. XLI, No. 5 (March, 1891), pp. 771-80. 
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In January, 1822, the missionaries started their school. 
According to their own records, the first three pupils were 
Charlotte Stearnes, Kansas-Osage, who entered on January 
11; Catherine Strong, white and Osage, who entered three days 
later; and Sarah Cochran, French and Osage, who entered on 
the same day. On June 17, “Mr. Boggs arrived from Fort 
Osage, bringing a package of letters and papers which are 
most acceptable. He brought up Mrs. Sibley’s little girl to 
attend our School.”®® This child, a daughter of Sans Oreille, 
then deceased, stayed at the school for only a short time. 
“After remaining in school more than a year her mother took 
her away, probably to spend her life in heathen slavery.’ 

Two other interesting children in this school were the 
daughters of Bill Williams. Rebecca, his oldest child by an 
Osage woman, was admitted to the school on February 12, 
1822, and when the superintendent made his educational 
report in 1828, she had been in school for six years and was 
fifteen years old. Among other accomplishments, she acquired 
the art of spinning and on that score received special mention 
in a letter of Mr. Dodge to Jeremiah Evarts of Boston: 
“Several of the girls are spinning cotton—Sister Wooley has 
woven a Web of 27 yards which was spun principally by 
Rebecca Williams & Mary Ludlow two girls under her 
charge.’ Mary, her sister, was according to the superin- 
tendent, ‘‘A fine promising girl—Was in the school near four 
years and became an excellent scholar & is now living in the 
family of her Uncle who is a white man.’’® 

Two others deserve mention for the eminence of their 
connections. 


Two of the children were brought to the School by Sans Nerf, and 
one by Moneypushee, two of the Chiefs who were at Washington in the 
summer of 1821, and who signed the Covenant under which the establish- 
ment at Harmony has been formed. The two brought by Sans Nerf are 


6% Journal of the Great Osage Mission,” in American Missionary Register, 
Vol. III, p. 188. 

61Records of American Board Commission on Foreign Missions, D. 33, No. 
29: Report of Nathaniel B. Dodge on Harmony Mission, May 18, 1828. 

®7bid., No. 21: Letter from Nathaniel B. Dodge, dated June 30, 1827, to 
Jeremiah Evarts. 
8 7did., Report of Nathaniel B. Dodge on Harmony Mission, May 18, 1828. 
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the children of his daughter. The one is about 13, and the other about 
7 years of age. The elder of these lads is the legitimate heir to the throne 
of the Osage nation. His father is dead, and during his minority, the office 
of principal Chief is held by his uncle. These lads are grandchildren, in the 
male line, of White Hair, the venerable Osage Chief, who, with ten or 
twelve of his Counsellors and Warriors, visited this city 18 or 20 years ago, 
and who, while here, received from the New York Missionary Society the 
present of a Bible. This aged Chief has long since descended to the tomb 
of his fathers. The Bible, to him, was probably a sealed book. Still, he 
preserved it, while he lived, as a highly valued treasure; and when he 
died, his Bible and his tomahawk accompanied his body into the grave.™ 


On Friday, December 7 of the first winter, Brothers 
Dodge and Newton set out through the snow to the Missouri 
on a purchasing tour. They wanted to buy cattle, hogs, 
potatoes, seed-corn, meal, and other provisions. On the third 
day, they arrived at Fort Osage and put up at the home of 
Mr. Sibley, who talked them out of the idea of trying to haul 
potatoes in freezing weather and offered to present them with 
a wagonload of them in the spring. After a little journey 
down the river—the Reverend Mr. Dodge as far as Rennick’s 
where he preached on Wednesday, and Newton as far as 
Lexington—the two of them returned to Fort Osage and put 
up again with Mr. Sibley, “‘where we were treated with much 
attention and kindness.’ The weather still continuing cold, 
they decided to stay on until the beginning of the next week. 
“Lord’s Day, Dec. 16th. This day had public worship at the 
house of Mr. Sibley. A number of people came together, 
and brother Dodge preached from Hosea LX, 5, ‘What shall 
ye do in the solemn day?’ The audience was attentive.” 
On Tuesday the missionaries started for Harmony. 

The rest of the potato story is revealed in Sibley’s diary: 
“Mar. 24th, 1822. Mr. Hyde took the Missionary’s potatoes 

. they were perfectly sound.’ 

The next most exciting event on the Missouri after the 

Yellowstone expedition was the passing of the first boats of 


“Sibley, George C., Commonplace Book, No. 1, January 1, 1820, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1828. 

% American Missionary Register, Vol. II, pp. 32-3: Fifth annual report of 
Nathaniel B. Dodge to the United Foreign Mission society. 

“Sibley, George C., Commonplace Book, No. 1, January 1, 1820, to January 
1, 1828. 
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the Rocky Mountain Fur company. Four days before Mr. 
Hyde started on his way to Harmony with the potatoes for 
the missionaries, William Ashley inserted in the Republican 
his famous advertisement calling for one hundred enterpris- 
ing young men to ascend the Missouri to its source and 
there, for one, two, or three years, gather furs under the 
direction of Major Andrew Henry, his partner. Before three 
weeks had passed, Ashley had together as notable a company 
as ever ascended the river. The editor of the St. Charles 
Missourian saw the expedition pass that village on April 
12 and called the 180 adventurous young men the yeomanry 
of Missouri, embarked on an enterprise profitable not only to 
themselves, but a benefit to the nation.’ If he had looked 
more closely, he would have seen Jim Bridger, Thomas 
Fitzpatrick, William L. Sublette, Hugh Glass, Moses Harris, 
and many another whose name has made history. As the 
company came to dock at Fort Osage, however, it bore the 
marks of grievous misfortune. Twenty miles below the fort, 
one of the two keelboats had run on a sawyer and had sunk 
with $10,000 worth of goods and equipment. The men on 
board had barely escaped with their lives. 

The passing of the Rocky Mountain Fur company and the 
party of Immel and Jones in the spring of 1822 did not get the 
attention they merited from Sibley. There was a good 
reason. The fate of the government trading house was again 
hanging in the balance, and Thomas L. McKenney, superin- 
tendent of Indian trade, had given him permission to come to 
Washington for the current session of Congress. He was to 
give interviews, offer testimony, write articles, and do any- 
thing he could to support McKenney and the factory system. 
The fight against it had been persistent, long continued, and 
increasingly virulent. There had been some doubt, the 
reader will remember, whether the trading houses would 
resume after the War of 1812. Once the Treaty of Ghent had 
spiked the guns of the English traders in the Great Lakes 
region, the dominant American fur interests could concen- 
trate to better effort on the foe within their gates. Fur 


®'The Missourian (St. Charles), April 18, 1822. 
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interests of St. Louis had petitioned Congress in the winter of 
1815-16 for certain helpful legislation, establishing military 
posts on the upper Missouri and abolishing the government 
trading houses. Three years later, Calhoun had taken the 
first matter in hand; the Yellowstone expedition had moved. 
The second part of the request was in the nature of unfinished 
business, a matter to which the Honorable Thomas H. Benton, 
in his deep concern for the fur interests of John Jacob Astor 
and the Chouteaus, devoted his organizing power and his 
oratory. 


McKenney did all he could; he sent questionnaires to the 
factors, he carried on an extensive correspondence on the 
merits of the factory system, he assembled data, and he 
marshalled witnesses. All to no avail. In June, 1821, he 
had written Sibley: ‘There were but five persons active for 
the overthrow of the system, but those five had influence with 
the rest so as to secure their votes. I expect the people will 
speak at the next session.”** But the next session held less 
promise than the last for continuance of the trading houses. 
When Ramsay C. Crooks, John Jacob Astor, and Thomas 
H. Benton spoke, the people were simply nowhere. The law 
requiring the abolition of the factories was passed in March, 
1822. 


The rest is a sad story. Directions from the Indian 
office to William Clark were explicit. 


In order to satisfy the Indians and to induce them to give their assent 
freely to this measure, you are authorized to distribute among them, pres- 
ents, in goods to such amount as may be necessary to produce that effect 
taking care to obtain the abrogation on as reasonable terms as possible.** 


On August 17, Samuel Blunt, government agent, arrived 
at Fort Osage to close the trading house; and on August 30, 
the Osages signed away the benefits they enjoyed under the 
Treaty of 1808. At about the time the Indians were signing 
a paper, George C. Sibley signed one too—signed away the 


Indian Office Letterbook F, pp. 222-23: Letter from Thomas L. Mc- 
Kenney, dated June 21, 1821, to George C. Sibley. 

Indian Office Letterbook E, p. 274: Letter from the secretary of war, 
dated June 7, 1822, to William Clark. 
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accumulations of half a lifetime and secured for himself 
miserable worry that haunted his nights and gave his enemies 
the merest tag of an excuse for blasting away at him as a 
government defaulter. When Sibley, Baillio, and Boggs 
formed a trading company to buy the stock of Indian goods 
at Fort Osage, Sibley, being the only one of the three who had 
any property, signed as security for about $7,000. What with 
scarcity of furs, Indian wars, floods, bad management on the 
part of the active partners, the old-fashioned stock of goods, 
and competition that knew no mercy, Sibley spent the next 
decade of his life trying to catch up with the interest and over- 
take the principal. So ends the second part of the history of 
Fort Osage. Like a story “To be continued,”’ it leaves all the 
principal characters in threatening danger; the Osages have 
been handed over to a world of unrestricted competition, 
and Sibley stands with his neck in a financial noose. 


THIRD PERIOD, 1823-1827 


In this period of the history of Fort Osage—properly an 
epilogue—the role played by the fort became less and less 
important and that played by the settler came more and more 
to the front. The soldiers were gone; the Indians were gone; 
the settlers had come in their place. There is a certain 
symbolism in the fact that before long the very logs and 
beams of the frontier post were incorporated in the dwellings 
of newcomers, and on the site where it had once stood, not a 
vestige of it remained. The frontier had passed westward. 
Here the settler had taken over. But before that change be- 
came complete, a few prophetic events must be noted—none 
more significant than those that engaged citizens near the 
fort in trade with Santa Fe. 

When the Coopers of Howard county in 1823 made their 
second trip to Santa Fe, one of the thirty to thirty-five men 
in the party was Joel P. Walker, who lived near Fort Osage. 
The story of that expedition as Walker remembered it in 
his later years and told it to R. A. Thompson for Bancroft 
is unique for its hair-raising episodes. If one could not check 
his account against that of Stephen Cooper, that of Joseph 
R. Walker, and the three of them against contemporary notices 
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in the Missouri Intelligencer, one might doubt that so much 
could happen in such a little while. This party, organized, 
Walker says, by Stephen Cooper and himself, assembled at 
Blue Springs and started toward the Southwest about the 
middle of May. All went well until they reached the Little 
Arkansas on the last day of May and made camp for the 
night. Just as the two men guarding the horses came in to 
report that they thought Indians were near, ‘‘Bang! Bang!” 
went the guns and the stampede was on. Hot pursuit on foot 
and on the six horses left was unavailing. ‘We were then,” 
wrote Cooper, “four hundred miles from home, in a savage 
country, all afoot, and all our effects in a few dry goods. I 
told them that it was bad, but I was glad that it was no worse, 
as there was no one killed. I remarked, ‘We have six horses 
left, and I want five men to go with me to Missouri to get 
more horses.’ They were not hard to raise. I told every man 
who had a friend to write and have him send a horse to him, 
and those who had no friends, that I would bring him one.’’”° 
Those who went back to the settlements with Cooper were 
Bird, McKenney, and Joel P. Walker. After travelling night 
and day, they were, according to promise, back on the Little 
Arkansas in twenty-two days. As they came in sight of the 
camp, they saw that it was full of Indians—fortunately, 
friendly ones out on a buffalo hunt. After going about a 
hundred miles, a majority of the party insisted on leaving the 
safer way along the Arkansas for a short cut across to the 
Cimarron. Then ensued sufferings that transcend belief. 
The hero of the story varies according to who tells it. As 
Cooper records it: 


Eight men gave out on the desert, all hands became frightened, cut 
their packs from their best horses, and off they went like crazy men. Here 
I was left with eight helpless men. One man plead with me to go and save 
my own life, that these men were bound to die. I replied, ‘“‘No, I will not 
leave a man while he has life in him, but if you find water, come back.” 
When dark came, I loaded guns and fired in the air, and raised a fire of 
buffalo chips for a signal. At midnight four of the men came back with 
water.” 


Rogers, Justus H., Colusa County: Its History, pp. 351-61: Auto- 
biography of Stephen Cooper. 
Ibid. 
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Walker, who was with the party that found a pond, 
guarded it for two days from the buffalo and waited for the 
rest of the party to come up. When no one appeared, he killed 
a buffalo, filled its thigh with water, and headed for the 
Arkansas. After travelling until ten at night, he lay down on 
the desert to rest, but was drenched by a heavy storm of rain 
and hail. “Starting out next morning,” he says, “I saw two 
men whom I took to be Indians.”’ After taking due precau- 
tions, he discovered them to be members of his own party. 
Later in the day, he saw another party approaching. “I kept 
my eyes on them and saw, as I supposed, an Indian with his 
hair flying up and down. He came up and to my immense 
astonishment, I saw he was my brother, Capt. Joe Walker, 
who had started the year before trapping. My brother had 
returned to the Arkansas river for goods cached there the 
previous year when on his way to Santa Fe. He had already 
got them and was returning when we accidentally met him.”” 
Cooper completes this part of the story for us. He says that 
this company of twenty-one men had started from St. Louis 
the fall before, but were caught in a snow-storm and lost all 
their mules. They cached their goods, and went on foot to 
Taos. With a Comanche guide, they had returned for their 
merchandise, and, at the time Joel Walker and Stephen 
Cooper met with them, they were on their way back to the 
Spanish settlements. All of which makes one wonder whether 
Joe Walker went out in the fall of 1822 with the Baird- 
Chambers party or with another which ran into the same 
storms. 

The two parties joined forces, but their sufferings were not 
yet over. Cooper says that he differed with the Comanche 
guide about the route but consented to go as he directed. 
Again they were lost in the desert; again strong men lay down 
to die; again some made for the Arkansas; again there were 
dramatic rescues, first of the seven who had given up entirely, 
and finally of Will Huddart, who had escaped death by 
drinking buffalo blood. 


"Walker, Joel P., ‘‘Narrative of Adventures through Alabama, Florida, 
New Mexico, Oregon, California, &c."" Dictated to R. A. Thompson, Esq., 
of Santa Rosa. Bancroft library, Cal. Mss., D. No. 170. 
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“Now,” said Cooper, “I will be my own pilot if three men 
will go with me. I will travel two days and a half up the river 
[the Arkansas], which I will leave just before sundown, travel 
all night, and at nine o’clock next morning will get to the lower 
Cimarone Spring; we will then be safe.””* That set of the 
chin in portraits of Stephen Cooper means what it implies. 
On the third attempt against the desert, he got to the Cimarron 
and theice reached Santa Fe without further adventure. 

The Le Grand expedition to Santa Fe, much the largest 
and best equipped up to that time, met for rendezvous in 
May, 1824, ten miles south of Fort Osage on the “missionary 
trace.” This party interests us not because of the eighty 
adventurers among whom were doubtless many from near the 
fort, nor because of the twenty-three vehicles and the 156 
horses, but because this large and successful venture furnished 
Senator Benton with a good part of his argument for the 
enactment of a law for surveying and marking a road from the 
western frontier to the Mexican border. Augustus Storrs 
of Franklin, who made this trip, was the author of the famous 
report on Santa Fe trade, which Benton had published as a 
government document in 1825. ‘His account,” Benton pro- 
claimed in an oratorical tone to the senate, ‘‘was full of interest 
and novelty. It sounded like romance to hear of caravans 
of men, horses, and wagons traversing with their merchandise 
the vast plain which lies between the Mississippi and the Rio 
del Norte. The story seemed better adapted to Asia than to 
North America. But romantic as it might seem, the reality 
had already exceeded the visions of the wildest imagination. 
The journey to New Mexico, but lately deemed a chimerical 
project, had become an affair of ordinary occurrence. Santa 
Fe, but lately the Ultima Thule of American enterprise, was 
now considered as a stage only in the progress, or, rather, a 
new point of departure to our invincible citizens.’”"* Benton 
pointed out that Santa Fe trade for the year amounted to 
$190,000 in gold and silver bullion and coin and in precious 
furs. 

Rogers, Justus, Colusa County: Its History, pp. 351-61: Autobio- 
graphy of Stephen Cooper. 


“Register of Debates in Congress, 18th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1824-25, Vol. I, 
Pp. 109-10. 
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The easy result of Senator Benton’s organizing skill— 
letters from Augustus Storrs, Major Alphonso Wetmore, and 
the governor of the State; a petition from Missourians, and 
the thorough regimentation of the Missouri congressmen in 
both houses—was the enactment of a law making ‘‘the high- 
way between nations’ an accomplished feat. On March 3, 
just before James Monroe stepped out of the White House to 
make way for John Quincy Adams, he affixed his signature to 
the bill and it became a law. On March 16, 1825, President 
Adams appointed the three commissioners: Benjamin H. 
Reeves of Howard county, Missouri; Pierre Menard of Kas- 
kaskia, Illinois, who resigned and whose place was filled by 
Thomas Mather, also of Kaskaskia; and, strangely enough, 
George C. Sibley of Fort Osage. 

Benjamin H. Reeves was undoubtedly the outstanding 
citizen of Howard county, the first important point of departure 
for trade with the Southwest. He was the lieutenant governor 
of Missouri and had political influence. Both Menard and 
Mather represented fur interests. But Sibley represented 
neither politics nor trade. One has to conclude that he was 
appointed to satisfy Senator Benton’s feeling that one of the 
commissioners should be a man of literary ability, able to 
describe the undertaking and the country through which he 
passed. Perhaps also it was because he had written certain 
letters to the Missouri Intelligencer in support of Senator 
Barton. At any rate, the appointment was the greatest honor 
of his lifetime, and he rose to it superbly. It was his energy 
more than that of any other that saw the survey through to 
its finish. And his was the pen that told its story. 

The main thread of the survey is as follows. Leaving 
Fort Osage on July 17, 1825, with an outfit of thirty-eight men, 
exclusive of two negro servants, the party proceeded with seven 
baggage wagons toward the southwest, surveying and marking 
the road as they went. On August 10, the commissioners met 
the Osages at Council Grove and made a treaty with them for 
a right of way through their territory. Four days later, they 
made a similar treaty on the Sora Kansa with the Kansas 
tribe. On September 11, the party reached the boundary 
line between Mexico and the United States—a point where the 
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100th meridian intersected the Arkansas river—and settled 
down to wait for permission to survey the road through 
Mexican territory to Santa Fe. When word to that effect had 
not reached them by September 21, the party divided; one 
part headed by Reeves and Mather returned to Missouri, and 
the second part including nine men and three wagons con- 
tinued to Taos, whence Joseph C. Brown, the surveyor, and 
George C. Sibley went on to Santa Fe. If permission for the 
survey came from Mexico by spring, the three commissioners 
were to meet in New Mexico in early summer and proceed 
with the project. Permission from the city of Mexico did not 
reach Sibley until May 13, 1826. He waited for his colleagues 
until August 23; and then, satisfied that neither was going to 
be able to join him, he set out making the survey according to 
the restrictions imposed by the Mexican government. He 
reached Fort Osage in early October. 

Since the expedition setting out from the Missouri 
frontier in 1825 had to travel mostly at night on account of 
the green flies, and since there were certain corrections that 
had to be made, Sibley set out on May 15, 1827, for a resurvey 
of part of the road. As he was returning from Council Grove, 
the farthest point west on his trip, his tent was hit by lightning; 
Sibley was stunned and his compass ruined. 

The importance of the survey as far as Fort Osage is con- 
cerned is that every mile ticked off both coming and going was 
measured from that point. Today as the automobile traveller 
whizzes along the Santa Fe trail, road signs on 110 Mile creek 
and on 142 Mile creek remind him that he is just that many 
miles from Fort Osage on the western frontier of Missouri. 
Handsome granite markers remind him that Sibley named 
Council Grove, that Big John creek and Big John spring are 
named for their discoverer, Big John Walker. If he detours a 
bit, he will find a marker that tells him that the Diamond of 
the Plains was found by old Ben Jones. In other words, the 
surveying party immortalized Fort Osage as the jumping-off- 
place; or should one say as the center toward which the 
traveller, the trader, and the trapper moved pleasurably and 
left regretfully. 
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In another way, this survey connects with Fort Osage. 
Of the thirty-eight men in the first party, seven—Joseph R. 
Walker, John Walker, John S. Davis, Andrew Long, Daniel 
Bohon, John Thorp, and, of course, Sibley—were from the 
neighborhood of the fort. In the resurvey party of 1827, all 
except Andrew Carson and Kit Richardson were Jackson 
county men. Their names were Joel P. Walker, David R. 
Cameron, Jonathan Cameron, William, James, and Bryant 
Baxter, Jacob Gregg, William M. Owen, Reuben D. Collins, 
and Benjamin Majors. 

A word or two concerning some of these might not be 
amiss, for their names are indelibly written into the history of 
Jackson county and some of them live forever in the names of 
the mountains, passes, and rivers beyond the continental 
divide. Of all of those mentioned above, none are more 
important than the Walkers. The westward drift of the family 
along the Virginia-Tennessee-Missouri folk route is apparent 
in the fact that Joel P. Walker was born in Goochland county, 
Virginia, in 1797; Joseph Reddeford Walker, his brother, was 
born December 13, 1798, in Roane county, Tennessee, not 
very far from Knoxville; and, before Joseph was twenty-one, 
the whole family with their kin, the Abraham McClellands 
and two brothers of the father of Joseph and Joel, had moved 
to the western frontier of Missouri. Joel was a little late in 
arriving in Missouri. While the family was picking up for 
another move, Joel was out with General Andrew Jackson 
fighting Indians. At the age of seventeen, he had joined the 
general for his campaign against the Creeks in Alabama, and 
had come away from the battle of Horseshoe Bend with a 
wound in the thigh. In 1818, he went out against the Semi- 
noles and before the affair was over had seen with his own 
eyes some of the court-martial executions which later made 
lively campaign material against Jackson. Following his 
family to western Missouri was a long hardship of six weeks for 
the young Indian fighter; it must have been very near Christ- 
mas in 1819 before he saw the blockhouses of Fort Osage. 
Joseph had found a farm that suited him, a little to the south 
of the fort and adjoining the holding of Jonathan Cameron. 
Joel got busy at once renting ‘‘all the government land around 
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Fort Osage” and planted a crop. Sometime within the next 
year he made a trip to Texas but did not like it and returned 
to his family in Missouri. The story is told that Joseph 
made a trip to Council Bluffs on the Expedition, the first 
steamboat that ever reached that point. But inasmuch as 
the Western Engineer had that honor, it may very well be that 
Joe Walker was on board that very morning when the Sibleys 
made their memorable ten-mile excursion. All accounts seem 
to agree that Joe went on a trapping trip to the Rockies in 1820 
and, before it was over, found himself a prisoner in New 
Mexico. He was released upon his offer to lead an attack upon 
the Pawnees who were raiding Spanish settlements at the time. 
Granted trading privileges for a successful foray against them, 
he uncached the merchandise he had prudently hidden, did 
a good business, and so antedated William Becknell as a 
Santa Fe trader. 

No brief sketch can do justice to Captain Joe Walker. 
Jackson county expressed its regard for his quiet, unassuming 
power when it made him the first sheriff of that frontier for 
two terms. Soon thereafter, he followed the Walker urge to 
go west and became one of Captain Bonneville’s lieutenants 
on a trapping expedition into the Rockies. In 1833, and 1834, 
he wrote his name on Walker’s lake, Walker’s river, and Walk- 
er’s pass on his way into California. When the Mexican 
war came on, Captain Joe waited at Bent’s Fort for Doniphan 
with horses he had driven through from California. A great 
trapper, explorer, and scout—a pathfinder for the Pathfinder— 
a modest unassuming man whose quiet word carried con- 
viction. 

On the resurvey of the road in 1827, Joel P. Walker took 
the place of his brother Joe, who for some reason could not go. 
Joel’s twenty years in Jackson county were not insignificant 
historically. When in 1825 Sibley followed hard upon the 
trail of the surveying party, he camped the first night a little 
southwest of Emigrant spring, ‘‘where Joel Walker and Mr. 
Young are erecting a house.” When Benjamin H. Reeves 
returned from the West and climbed the bluffs of the Big Blue, 
he says that he saw then the first house he had seen since he 
had gone out in July, Mr. Young’s house. All of which means 
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that Joel P. Walker helped build the first house in Inde- 
pendence. The first polling place in Fort Osage township 
was in Joel P. Walkers’ house; and, as justice of the peace, his 
is the name that appears consistently on records of the early 
marriages in Jackson county. 

He followed the family urge to go west and emigrated to 
Oregon in 1840. When he found that he did not like the 
climate, he did not hesitate to move again. In 1841, he went 
south into California and became superintendent of Sutter’s 
establishment. Civic honors of various kinds bestowed upon 
him through a long life show that wherever he went he was 
a person of importance. 

Jacob Gregg, who was one of the commission to pick out 
a site for a county seat of Jackson county, ought to have 
mention on several scores. This branch of the Gregg family, 
like the Walkers, had followed the frontier; when smoke rose 
from chimneys on too many sides, it was time to move. 
His parents, Harmon and Susannah, left Overton county, 
Tennessee, in 1809; lived three years in Illinois; moved to 
Howard county, Missouri, in 1812; and “forted” with the 
Coopers during the worst of the War of 1812. In 1825, Jacob 
Gregg moved to the neighborhood of Fort Osage. A county 
history says that he joined a caravan that took the first 
wagons to Santa Fe. Like Joel P. Walker, he held many 
political offices; he was constable, deputy sheriff under Joe 
Walker, sheriff, surveyor, representative, and postmaster. 
In 1880, he became the president of the Old Settlers Historical 
society. His principal distinction, however, is that he was a 
brother of Dr. Josiah Gregg, whose Commerce of the Prairies 
will always be an authority on the Santa Fe trade. 

Ben Majors rented his cow to Sibley for the duration of 
the resurvey and kept it under his eye by going along as a 
laborer. Afterwards, he commanded a company of Jackson 
county men in the war against the Mormons. But, of course, 
his chief claim to remembrance is that he was the father of 
Alexander Majors of Russell, Majors, & Waddell. 

Those who at the end of the second period in this sketch 
saw George C. Sibley in financial danger will be glad to know 
that although he lost all his property, with the exception of 
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one farm near St. Charles, he satisfied his creditors and kept 
his honor. ‘‘The beautiful scite of Fort Osage,” which he 
claimed under a New Madrid certificate, was bought at the 
courthouse door by his brother-in-law, Archibald Gamble, 
who honored and memoralized the person longest associated 
with Fort Osage by laying off on its site a town that should 
be known as Sibley. 

To review the lives of the courageous men who came and 
went at Fort Osage, those who sought remotest mountains 
and streams, those who discovered the passes, scouted out the 
ways, and made the trails, is to understand better the “stuff” 
of which this nation is made. 
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MISSOURI AVENUE AND THE MISSOURI 
STATE LOTTERY* 


BY SAMUEL W. RAVENEL 


This caption naturally suggests the query, Where is 
Missouri Avenue and why is it coupled with the Missouri 
State Lottery? 

This could be readily and interestingly answered by 
those who were men of affairs, captains of industry, in the early 
forties or again by those active in municipal and legal affairs 
in and around New Franklin in the early seventies. But, alas, 
they are nearly all gone to the Great Beyond, and to those 
very few still surviving this may prove only a pleasing re- 
minder of things long since recorded and still laid away among 
the many forgotten reminiscences of the long-ago past, for the 
memory is but a phonographic record of events and times gone 
by, to be revived only when some chronicler turns the crank. 

Missouri Avenue is the extension south of Missouri 
avenue, a street of New Franklin, Missouri, which begins at 
the section line between sections 28 and 33 and runs north 
to the section line between sections 28 and 21, the northern 
limit of the town. This street runs parallel with the section 
line south, two degrees west, and is about one hundred and 
twenty feet east of the section line between sections 32 and 
33, township 49, range 16 west, in Howard county, Missouri. 

The highway, Missouri Avenue, therefore, commences 
at the section line between sections 28 and 33 and runs south, 
two degrees west, to the north bank of the Missouri river, a 
distance of almost two miles.” 


IThis article was written a short time before the author's death in 1922, 
which accounts for any variance with the present-day history and topography 
of Franklin and New Franklin, Missouri.—Ed. 

2The stretch of road between New Franklin and the intersection with 
Highway No. 40, about one mile south of New Franklin, is better known today 
as Highway No. 5, rather than Missouri Avenue. From the intersection, the 
Avenue extends about one mile straight to the old bank of the river, then turns 
west past the old Kinney home, and intersects Highway No. 40 again at the 
north end of the highway bridge. This information, as well as some of the 
data in subsequent footnotes has been obtained from or verified by Mr. L. A. 
Kingsbury of New Franklin, Missouri.—Ed. 
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Missouri Avenue was established according to acts of the 
legislature and is a very short but a very historic roadway. 
It was the connecting link between the Boone’s Lick road, a 
post road of the United States as early as 1821, and the Santa 
Fe trail, thus constituting the Missouri section of the ocean- 
to-ocean highway. Stone markers erected along this route 
in 1909 by the State of Missouri and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution mark it as the accepted trail or pathway 
in the earliest history of our State, away back as far as 1804 
or 1808, when the Boones laid out and used the Boone's 
Lick road to their salt springs nine miles west of New Franklin. 

One naturally is curious to know the reason why the 
legislature of a great commonwealth like Missouri should so 
signally concern itself about a single mile of road as to make 
it a subject of legislative enactment. 

Everyone in this State, and we may now say even in this 
nation, since a large majority of the travellers of the country 
“go west”’ by way of old Franklin, is familiar with the wash- 
ing away of this historic old town by the famous Missouri 
river overflow of 1844, when all but one house fell into the 
river bed. This building housed the Franklin academy, in- 
corporated by an act of the legislature in 1820.2 At a much 
earlier date than 1844, however, the ravages of the treacherous 
Missouri began to be felt. As early as 1826, the annual June 
rises began to make such inroads on the river front of Franklin 
that the inhabitants became alarmed and felt it necessary to 
seek safety on the hills. In 1828, the present town of New 
Franklin was laid out by the former merchants and business 
and professional men of the old town and became the trade 
and community center of Howard county. 

Old Franklin had a number of manufacturing plants and 
since 1819 her merchants and manufacturers had been accus- 
tomed to the advantages of a river-port town, depending on 
the river transportation as there were no other means of 
transportation in those early days except by the old ox- 


*The Frauklin academy building became the farm residence of the Bush 
meyer family. A new home has been built on the site, but it was only within 
the last two or three years that the ell of the original schoolhouse was razed 
and replaced. -The Bushmeyer home is located only a short distance north- 
west of the intersection of the M. K. T. railroad with Highway No. 87.—Ed. 
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and mule-team. It is no trivial matter to move the business 
enterprises, factories, schools, and residences of a town, and it 
involved more of a problem in those days than now. There 
was much sympathy for those unfortunate people, who had 
been the victims of the destructive flood of the river, and the 
legislature felt called upon to make good as far as possible 
the damages sustained. Missouri legislators could not give 
the town of New Franklin, perched on its fifty-foot hill, a 
river front but they did the next best thing. They enacted a 
law providing that a road be built from the new town to the 
bank of the river; Missouri Avenue was the result and thereby 
became a legal entity. 

Thus, Missouri Avenue became, not by law, but by force 
of circumstances a part of the Old Trails road—the connect- 
ing link between the Boone’s Lick road and the Santa Fe 
trail. A large boulder at one point in New Franklin marked it 
as near the beginning of the Santa Fe trace; a smaller stone 
monument marked the end of the Boone’s Lick trail, as 
virtually it was, since the road, now extinct, then extended 
only nine miles further to Boone’s Lick salt springs. 

It is perfectly natural that the location of a town prac- 
tically extinct for almost a century should not be known even 
to the well-posted man of today. To chronicle this item of 
ancient geography, we will state, incidentally, that the site of 
Franklin, the old Franklin, is on the sand bar on the north side 
of the Missouri river just opposite Boonville. The front 
street of the town, running parallel with the river along its 
north bank, was where the north abutment of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas railroad bridge now stands, and the court- 
house square was about 1,200 feet north of this abutment at 
the northwest corner of St. Charles and Madison streets of 
the then flourishing town of over 2,000 population. 

After the overflow of 1844, the north bank of the river 
was at Kingsbury station, leaving in low water an island where 
old Franklin stood. On the north side of this island was a 
branch of the river which became known as “The Slough,” 
and in ordinary high water, boats landed at Kingsbury. 
But when the large dike of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
railroad was built in 1873, it cut off “The Slough” so per- 
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manently that the successive overflows of the river filled it 
up and made it forest or tillable land, although still subject to 
overflow. 

It is on the north bank near this point where the Mis- 
souri Press association on May 9, 1919, erected a stone monu- 
ment marking the site of the lot where the first newspaper 
west of St. Louis was published in 1819—the Missouri In- 
telligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser. This marker can be 
seen on the west, as you pass Kingsbury station. 

But, what about the Missouri State Lottery? Under the 
powers of the same legislature, and by virtue of the same laws 
that created Missouri Avenue as a State road, the Missouri 
State Lottery, too, became an entity existing and operating 
under the fostering care and protection of the State of Mis- 
souri. 

On January 16, 1833, an act of the legislature was ap- 
proved incorporating the town of New Franklin, now prac- 
tically the west end of the Boone’s Lick road. Among the 
powers conferred upon the board of trustees was the authority 


. . . » to raise by lottery a sum of money not exceeding fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, for the construction of a rail road from the bank of the Mis- 
souri river to the town of New-Franklin aforesaid; to provide for the con- 
struction and completion of said road, and the application of said fund to 
that specific object; to fix by ordinance the tolls that shall be paid for the 
use of said road, after the same shall have been constructed and finished, 
or for the transportation of goods, wares and merchandise upon said road, 
and collect the same; to procure by contract the land upon which such 
road is to be constructed and to keep the said road in repair... .4 


On February 8, 1839, the following act of the legislature 
was approved repealing the act of 1833: 


The board of trustees of said town are hereby authorized to apply 
the funds already raised, or which shall be raised before this act shall 
take effect, to the construction of a M’Adamized road instead of said rail 
road at their discretion, from the Missouri river to the town of New Frank- 
lin. 

The power of said board of trustees to raise money, by lottery, shall 
cease, after the taking effect of this act: Provided, that when the said 
board of trustees shall have expended and applied the whole amount of 


‘Laws of the State of Missouri, 7th G. A., 1st Sess., 1832-33, p. 36. 
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funds raised at the time of the taking effect of this act, they shall report 
to the Governor that fact, with the condition of the improvements, how 
the money has been applied, how far the work has been executed, and how 
much money, if any, will be required to complete the same; and upon such 
facts being reported, the Governor may by proclamation, authorise the 
board of trustees to raise, by lottery, such amount as may be necessary 
to complete the same; provided that the same shall not exceed the sum 
authorised to be raised by the act to which this is an amendment.® 


Governor Boggs on November 17, 1840, issued a proclama- 
tion continuing the lottery. Subsequent acts were approved 
on February 24, 1853, and on December 6, 1855, reconferring 
authority on the trustees to construct a plank road instead of a 
railroad or macadamized road as originally provided in the 
acts of 1833 and 1839. 


The plank road as built was in existence until 1865, when 
it was taken up and a rock road constructed. Road graders 
in recent years have unearthed some of the old logs used 
for the original plank road laid after the initial enactments of 
the legislature. Rocks were dumped in mudholes and low, 
wet places as is even now done frequently by inexperienced 
road overseers, ignorant of the first principles of scientific or 
practical and up-to-date road building. The whole project 
gave mute evidence that the contractors living in St. Louis 
were much more interested in the abundant proceeds of the 
Missouri State Lottery than in the building and upkeep of 
Missouri Avenue, which eventually became famous through 
their neglect and consequent litigation. 

While these special enactments regarding the use c‘ 
lottery funds to construct and maintain the road seem to have 
still existed, there must have been grounds for a lawsuit 
over it. An act of the legislature abolishing lotteries in the 
State was approved on December 19, 1842. The facts are 
that there was litigation over this road which not only had a 
local interest, but which was taken up and fought out by the 
authorities of the city of St. Louis. 


It may seem strange to us today, when all “games of 
chance” are prohibited by law, that any lawmaking power 


5Tdid., 10th G. A., 1st Sess., 1838-39, pp. 311-12. 
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would countenance the practice of lottery, much less sanction 
or protect it by legal enactment. The odium attached to 
such schemes today does not seem to have existed then, for 
the practice appears to have prevailed in those times not 
only in Missouri, but in other states; it was a common custom 
to raise money for church and charitable purposes by lotteries. 

The first lottery chartered by our legislature was one 
to raise money for the securing of “fire engines and other 
apparatus for the extinguishing of fire, for the use of the town 
of St. Louis.” This charter, granted in 1817, marked the 
beginning of the magnificent and effective fire department in 
St. Louis today. 

Following thereupon, another lottery was chartered to 
raise money for a school at Potosi, and after that came the 
chartering of the most famous of all, the Missouri State 
Lottery, which extracted from the pockets of the people 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of dollars. A sup- 
plementary act of the legislature was passed February 26, 
1835, providing that “the said commissioners are authorised 
to contract with any person to have said lottery in any part of 
the United States. . . .”” Thus their field of fraud, if they 
so willed, was without limit. 

Apparently to make amends or to atone for this seemingly 
fraudulent scheme, one section of the act provided for the 
conduct of a lottery to raise $10,000 for the Sisters of Charity, 
which amount was raised and used for the erection of a build- 
ing in St. Louis. A final blow, however, was given this 
business upon the adoption of the State constitution of 1875 
which barred all such games of chance as lotteries. 

This little get-rich-quick lottery scheme seems to have 
been doomed to create notoriety for New Franklin and Mis- 
souri Avenue. In June, 1842, the trustees of the town of New 
Franklin transferred the franchise to Walter Gregory on the 
condition that he should pay semiannually into the treasury 
of the town the sum of $250. This transfer of the lottery to 
Gregory, who later sold it to George C. Miller and others, 
constituted a valid contract which could not be impaired by 
the act of 1842 prohibiting the sale of lottery tickets in Mis- 
souri. The original contract of 1842 was amended on April 
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11, 1849, the amended contract having the effect of extending 
the lottery until 1877. 

Under the title of the Missouri State Lottery, Walter 
Gregory did a land-office business, and in this questionable 
enterprise, he had associated with him some of the most 
prominent business and professional men in St. Louis. Re- 
gardless of the fact that such chance devises had been declared 
illegal in the State of Missouri, these money-makers con- 
tinued to do a flourishing business throughout the country 
until there was general complaint of the loose, if not dishonest, 
manner in which this gambling scheme was conducted. 

It is not strange, therefore, that State authorities and 
the police board of St. Louis should have taken legal action to 
prevent and eliminate this fraud that had become so popular 
that it extracted the pin money of the girls, the marble money 
of the boys, and the hard-earned money of the laborer, the 
hired man, and the maid. Practically everybody’s dollar 
went to buy a Missouri State Lottery ticket. 

As a result of this public sentiment against the lottery 
business, there were several lawsuits over questions arising 
under the several acts, terminating each time in the court of 
last resort. 

The first case we find was that of the State against D. 
I. Morrow.’ The attorneys were Uriel Wright for Morrow, 
the appellant, and Henry A. Clover, circuit attorney, for the 
State. Morrow was indicted in 1855 at the May term of the 
St. Louis criminal court and convicted and fined $1,000 for 
selling lottery tickets. He appealed the case, and the judg- 
ment was affirmed at the October term of the supreme court 
in 1857. Judge Scott delivered the opinion of the court in 
this case. 

Another case was brought up by the State against George 
Miller.’ The attorneys in that case were Roderick E. Rom- 
bauer for the appellant and Krum & Patrick with John M. 
Krum for the respondent. The defendant was convicted in 
the court of criminal correction for selling lottery tickets and 
appealed his case to the supreme court, by which he was dis- 


®*The State ». Morrow, 26 Mo., 131. 
'The State o. Miller, 50 Mo., 129. 
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charged. The final decision was delivered by Judge Wagner 
at the March term in 1872. 

Next, we find the case of the State of Missouri, ex rel., 
the attorney general, respondent, v. George C. Miller et 
al.§ The attorneys were D. T. Jewett and James O. Broad- 
head for the appellants, C. P. Ellerbe for the board of police 
commissioners and of council for State, and John A. Hockaday, 
attorney general, for the State. This appeal arose from a 
decision of the St. Louis circuit court, where the attorney 
general filed an information in the nature of quo warranto, in- 
quiring by what authority the defendants were selling lottery 
tickets. The decision of the circuit court was against the de- 
fendants. The decision of the St. Louis court of appeals, 
affirming the judgment, was written by Judge Gantt; Judge 
Bakewell dissented and wrote a separate opinion. This was 
at the January term, 1876. 


However, even locally, the mighty dollar from the game of 
chance seemed to continue its sway. The trustees of New 
Franklin, as late as 1875, were still contracting for their 
supposed rights and benefits from the lottery, taking the 
grounds that they were acting under the law until the supreme 
court decided the points in litigation. Thus, by legislation 
and contracts antedating constitutional prohibition of lotteries, 
the New Franklin lottery was maintained by law as late as 
1877. 

In 1875, the board of trustees were H. H. Hughes, John 
Simpson, W. P. Lloyd, and B. H. Cox, all of whom are now 
dead. Ex-mayor George C. Edwards succeeded one of these 
members, although after the litigation had commenced. 

About that time, the St. Louis police board began a suit 
for the arrest of the charter; the preliminary proceedings were 
in the court of W. A. Landrum, justice of the peace. In the 
proceedings, the board was represented by such lawyers as 
Frank J. Bowman, F. C. Sharp, and C. P. Ellerbe. The trial 
continued for more than a week; strenuously did the in- 
terested parties fight to keep alive the goose that was laying 
the golden egg. 


®The State, ez rel., ». Miller, et al., 1 Mo. Appeals, 48. 
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At that time, the local board had entered into an agree- 
ment with Miller & Company, by which the annual payment 
of $500 was reduced to $100, and Miller & Company in lieu of 
this change were to build a town hall in New Franklin at a 
cost of $1,000. 

The town hall was built and used by the town of New 
Franklin for many years for all public functions until it was 
sold about 1907. The purchasers removed it from its site on 
the north side of Broadway to a lot fronting on the Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Texas railroad right-of-way near the depot, 
where it was owned and used by Paul Cole as a restaurant. 
Many a man eating on a stool at the quick-lunch counter there 
never realized that he was eating in a very historic building. 
Thus ended the last act in the Missouri State Lottery fight for 
life through the State legislature, a justice’s court, and circuit 
and supreme courts. 
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MISSOURI COUNTIES, PAST AND PRESENT 


As thirty-four of Missouri’s 114 counties approach the 
centennial anniversaries of their organization, an increased 
interest in county history is evidenced throughout the State. 
Next year, 1941, fifteen counties will observe their centennial 
anniversaries and in 1945 nineteen more will join the century 
group. 

Areas of the State’s counties have had a complicated 
history, and not until 1939 were the boundaries of some finally 
determined. The statute revision commission, created in 
1937, found that twenty-eight counties could not be certain 
exactly where they began and ended. The State statutes, by 
saying ‘northeast’? and meaning “northwest,’’ had given 
these counties boundaries which did not agree with the official 
maps of the secretary of state. During the 1939 session of 
the legislature, laws were approved which corrected most of 
these errors. The counties involved were: Andrew, Carroll, 
Ralls, Warren, Benton, Camden, Cedar, Crawford, Dent, 
Henry, Iron, Jasper, Madison, Maries, Miller, Morgan, 
Newton, Ozark, Phelps, Reynolds, Saline, Scott, Stoddard, 
St. Clair, St. Francois, Webster, New Madrid, and Mis- 
sissippi. 

When Arkansas territory was created by Congress on 
March 2, 1819, the lower counties were cut off of Missouri 
territory and included in the new territory. This area in- 
cluded part of the former county of Lawrence and the counties 
of Clark, Hempstead, Pulaski, and Arkansas. The Missouri 
territorial legislature had created Arkansas county on De- 
cember 31, 1813, and Lawrence county on January 15, 1815. 
The last territorial legislature of Missouri created Clark, 
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Hempstead, and Pulaski counties from Arkansas county on 
December 15, 1818. Another County, partially lost by Mis- 
souri, was Dodge. The legislature on December 18, 1846, had 
approved a new county to be organized and called Dodge. 
The territory was attached to Putnam for civil and military 
purposes until it was organized on February 27, 1849. The 
settlement of the Iowa boundary dispute, however, left the 
area of Dodge county below the constitutional requirement. 
Subsequently, on February 23, 1853, the legislature added 
the remaining part of Dodge county to Putnam county. 

In addition to the five lost counties, the names of seven 
Missouri counties were changed—four, because the citizens 
of the county became displeased with the man whose name the 
county honored. Lafayette county, originally Lillard county, 
was organized November 16, 1820, and named in honor of 
James [William] Lillard of Tennessee, who served in the first 
State constitutional convention and the first legislature of 
Missouri and was one of the first commissioners of the county. 
Lillard became dissatisfied with the climate and returned to 
his old home in Tennessee. In 1825, the year in which 
Lafayette made his famous visit to the United States, the 
legislature changed the name of Lillard county to Lafayette. 

Henry county bears the name of the famous patriot, 
Patrick Henry, because Missouri Democrats became dis- 
pleased with the political course of another Virginian. When 
the county was organized in December, 1834, it was named 
in honor of William C. Rives of Virginia. Rives opposed the 
financial policy of President Martin Van Buren and supported 
William Henry Harrison in the election of 1840. Missouri 
Democrats were determined to show their disapproval and as 
soon as the eleventh general assembly convened in December, 
1840, a petition was presented in the house to have the name of 
Rives county changed to Albemarle. Probably in order to 
insure the change, these Democrats substituted the more 
popular name of Henry for Albemarle. Whigs of the State 
were very indignant, charging that the change was made 
simply because Rives had incurred the displeasure of Senator 
Thomas Hart Benton by refusing to “‘truckle to Martin Van 
Buren.” 
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In the days of his popularity, two Missouri counties were 
given names honoring Martin Van Buren. After Van Buren 
ran as the Free-Soil candidate for president in 1848, the 
Democratic legislature changed the name of Van Buren 
county to Cass in honor of his Democratic opponent, Lewis 
Cass. Kinderhook county, organized in 1841 and named in 
honor of Van Buren’s New York home, was changed to 
Camden in 1843. 

Ozark is Missouri’s only thrice named county. It was 
organized in January, 1841, and named Ozark, but the next 
legislature, in February, 1843, changed the name to Decatur. 
Two years later, in March, 1845, the name was changed back 
to Ozark, because the name Decatur had been given to the 
county “contrary to the wishes of the people of that county.” 

The name of Niangua county, organized in 1841, was 
changed to Dallas in 1844 because of the difficulty of spelling 
and pronouncing Niangua. 

Nodaway is the only name that has been given to two 
different counties in presert Missouri. The present county of 
Holt was organized on January 29, 1841, and named Nodaway. 
Seventeen days later, the name was changed to Holt in honor of 
David R. Holt, the representative of Platte county who had 
died during the legislative session. The present Nodaway 
county was organized in 1845. 

Four counties, designated by acts of the legislature, were 
given different names when they were finally organized. The 
boundaries for Allen county were defined by the legislature in 
1843 and the territory attached to Holt county. Two years 
later, however, Atchison county was organized out of the 
territory and in 1847 the act defining the boundaries of Allen 
county was repealed. 

Ashley was the name given to Texas county when the 
boundaries were first defined in 1843. The name was changed 
to Texas when the county was organized. Highland, the 
present county of Sullivan, was defined by the Legislature in 
1843 and the territory attached to Linn county. The present 
McDonald county was defined as Seneca in 1847 and the 
area attached to Newton county for civil and military pur- 
poses. 
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The legislature of 1835 defined the boundaries of a county 
running along the southern boundary of the State from the 
southeast corner of Taney county, which was then attached 
to Greene county, to the western border of Ripley county. 
This county, which was to have been named in honor of 
Hugh L. White of Tennessee, was never organized. 

In 1847, the legislature defined the boundaries of a county 
which was to be taken from the areas of Jackson, Johnson, 
Van Buren [Cass], and Lafayette counties. The act named the 
county Donaldson and provided for an election in the four 
counties on the first Monday in August, 1847. The proposition 
must have failed for the next legislature, on March 8, 1849, 
repealed the act which defined the boundaries of the pro- 
posed Donaldson county. : 

The boundaries of Buchanan county were defined by an 
act passed by the legislature on February 11, 1839. This act 
also specified that the area above that county should be at- 
tached to it and should be called the territory of ‘‘Ne-at-a-wah.”’ 
This territory was never defined as a county, however, and 
the part of the act which provided for the attachment of the 
territory to Buchanan was repealed on January 29, 1847. 

The names of Missouri’s counties, as early as 1823, 
caused one writer who signed himself ‘‘Antiquary”’ to observe: 
“‘Posterity may search in vain the pages of history for the 
causes of these marks of distinction. Quere—Was it not a 
great oversight in the Legislature not to have spread their 
reasons on the journals?” 

The legislative acts organizing the counties specified the 
origins of the names in only thirty-one cases. Early news- 
papers and county histories, therefore, must be consulted to 
determine the origins of the other county names. 

Missouri counties commemorate the names of twenty-nine 
soldiers, patriots, and statesmen of the Revolution and six 
heroes of the War of 1812. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe are included in the group of counties named for 
revolutionary statesmen, while Jackson and Hickory, named in 
honor of General Andrew Jackson, are included in the group 
which commemorate the names of soldiers in the War of 
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1812. Two counties, Gentry and Worth, bear the names of 
men identified with the Florida war. 

Eighteen counties were named for favorite sons identified 
with Missouri’s early political history and nineteen were 
named for political leaders and officials of other states. 
Eleven counties bear the names of early pioneers; nine were 
named for rivers; four, for geological pecularities of the 
region; four, for other locations; and four, for Catholic saints. 
Five counties were named for territorial governors and men 
connected with the government of Missouri before it became a 
state. Two counties bear the names of men famous for their 
exploration activities. (Lewis and Clark might be included 
in the group of counties named for explorers as well as in the 
group named for territorial governors.) The English states- 
man, Charles Pratt, Earl of Camden, who opposed “taxation 
without representation” is memorialized in the name of 
Camden county. 

This table of counties, arranged alphabetically, presents 
the date of organization, the area in square miles as given in 
the United States census of 1930, and the origin of the name 
of each county. Figures are used to indicate the month, day, 
and year of organization. All of Missouri’s counties were 
organized during the nineteenth century. 


Date Area 
County Organized Sq. Miles Origin of Name 

Adair 1-29-41 571 John Adair, gov. of Ky. 

Andrew 1-29-41 428 Andrew J. Davis, prominent citizen of 
St. Louis and Savannah 

Atchison 2-14-45 528 David R. Atchison, U. S. senator 

Audrain 12-17-36 685 JamesH. Audrain, Mo. legislator 

Barry i- 5-35 784 W.T. Bairy, postmaster general 

Barton 12-12-55 596 David Barton, U. S. senator 

Bates 1-29-41 870 Frederick Bates, gov. of Mo. 

Benton 1- 3-35 745 Thomas Hart Benton, U. S. senator 

Bollinger 3—- 1-51 609 George F. Bollinger, pioneer and Mo. 
legislator 

Boone 11-16-20 688 Daniel Boone 

Buchanan 12-31-38 408 James Buchanan, Pa. senator, later 
president 


Butler 2-27-49 699 William O. Butler, Ky. congressman 
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Date Area 
County Organized Sq. Miles Origin of Name 

Caldwell 12-29-36 433 John Caldwell, Indian scout! 

Callaway 11-25-20 808 James Callaway, Mo. ranger killed by 
Indians in War of 1812 

Camden 1-29-41 687 Charles Pratt, Earl of Camden 

Cape Girardeau 10-1-12 580 Sieur de Girardot, French officer* 

Carroll 1— 2-33 703 ‘Charles Carroll of Carrollton” 

Carter 3-10-59 506 Zimri A. Carter, pioneer settler 

Cass 3- 3-35 721 Lewis Cass, Mich. senator 

Cedar 2-14-45 498 Trees along stream in county 

Chariton 11-16-20 768 Chariton river* 

Christian 3- 8-59 553 William Christian, Ky. Rev. soldier 

Clark 12-16-36 498 William Clark, gov., Mo. Territory 

Clay 1- 2-22 402 Henry Clay 

Clinton 1— 2-33 423 DeWitt Clinton, gov. of N. Y. 

Cole 11-16-20 389 Stephen Cole, pioneer, Indian fighter 

Cooper 12-17-18 558 Sarshel [Benjamin] Cooper, pioneer 

Crawford 1-23-29 747 William H. Crawford, Ga. senator 

Dade 1-29-41 501 Francis L. Dade, early settler 

Dallas 1-29-41 543 George M. Dallas, diplomat, later 
vice-president 

Daviess 12-29-36 564 Joseph H. Daviess, Ky. soldier in War 
of 1812 

DeKalb 2-25-45 425 Johann Kalb, known as Baron de 
Kalb, German-born soldier of 
French army, killed in American 
Rev. 

Dent 2-10-51 746 Lewis Dent, early settler 

Douglas 10-29-57 804 Stephen A. Douglas 

Dunklin 2-14-45 530 Daniel Dunklin, gov. of Mo. 


1Alexander W. Doniphan is credited with naming Caldwell county in honor 
of an Indian fighter whom his father, Joseph Doniphan, had known in Kentucky. 
Doniphan probably referred to Colonel John Caldwell, the famous soldier for 
whom Caldwell county, Kentucky, was named. Matthew Caldwell has also 
been cited as the man for whom the Missouri county was named. 

2Although Sieur de Girardot is generally accepted as the man for whom 
the river bend above the original settlement of Cape Girardeau was named, 
Louis Houck, in his History of Missouri, says that the origin cannot now be 
definitely known. De Girardot was stationed with the French troops at 
Kaskaskia as early as 1704 and may have moved across the river to the bend 
above present Cape Girardeau. 

‘Several origins of the name of the Chariton river have been suggested. 
The most plausible suggestion connects the name of the river with Joseph 
Chorette, a French fur trader of St. Louis. Trudeau, in his Journal of 1795, 
mentions Chorette as accompanying him on his expedition up the Missouri 
river, and as being drowned on July 10 of that year while swimming in the 
river. The family name has the variants Choret, Charet, and Charrette in old 
documents. 
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County 
Franklin 


Gasconade 
Gentry 
Greene 
Grundy 


Harrison 
Henry 
Hickory 
Holt 
Howard 


Howell 
Iron 


Jackson 
Jasper 
Jefferson 
Johnson 


Knox 


Laclede 


Lafayette 
Lawrence 


Lewis 


Lincoln 
Linn 
Livingston 


McDonald 
Macon 


Madison 
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Date Area 
Organized Sq. Miles 
12-11-18 879 
11-25-20 514 
2-14-45 490 
1- 2-33 667 
1-29-41 433 
2-14-45 721 
12-13-34 744 
2-14-45 407 
1-29-41 446 
1-23-16 468 
3- 2-57 915 
2-17-57 553 
12-15-26 610 
1-29-41 635 
12-8-18 681 
12-13-34 831 
2-14-45 514 
2-24-49 753 
11-16-20 612 
2-14-45 609 
1- 2-33 504 
12-14-18 607 
1- 6-37 626 
1- 6-37 531 
3- 3-49 527 
1- 6-37 809 
12-14-18 499 


Origin of Name 
Benjamin Franklin 


Gasconade river* 

Richard Gentry, Florida war gen. 

Nathaniel Green, Rev. general 

Felix Grundy, Tenn. senator, U. S. 
attorney general 


Albert G. Harrison, Mo. congressman 

Patrick Henry, Rev. patriot 

Andrew Jackson, ‘Old Hickory” 

David Rice Holt, Mo. legislator 

Benjamin Howard, gov., Mo. Terri- 
tory 

[James] Howell, early settler 


Iron ore in county 


Andrew Jackson 

William Jasper, Rev. soldier 

Thomas Jefferson 

R. M. Johnson, Ky. senator, later 
vice-president 


Henry Knox, Rev. general 


Pierre Laclede Liguest, founder of St. 
Louis 

Marquis de LaFayette 

James Lawrence, naval hero, War of 
1812 

Meriwether Lewis, gov., Mo. Terri- 
tory 

Benjamin Lincoln, Rev. general 

Lewis F. Linn, U. S. senator 

Edward Livingston, sec. of state 


Alexander McDonald, Rev. soldier 

Nathaniel Macon, Rev. soldier and 
N. C. congressman 

James Madison 


‘Gasconade may be one of the early satirical nicknames, like Paincourt 
meaning ‘‘short of bread’’ for St. Louis, which has survived. It probably 
derived from the French word gascon meaning ‘‘boaster, braggart’’ which may 
have been applied to the people who lived along the river and who may have 
been inclined to brag about their exploits when they returned to St. Louis. 
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Date Area 
County Organized Sq. Miles Origin of Name 

Maries 3— 2-55 520 Maries rivers*® 

Marion 12-23-26 436 Francis Marion 

Mercer 2-14-45 453 John F. Mercer, Rev. general 

Miller 2- 6-37 593 John Miller, gov. of Mo. 

Mississippi 2-14-45 413 Mississippi river® 

Moniteau 2-14-45 410 Moniteau creek’ 

Monroe 1- 6-31 666 James Monroe 

Montgomery 12-14-18 514 Richard Montgomery, Rev. general 

Morgan i- 5-33 614 Daniel Morgan, Rev. general 

New Madrid 10- 1-12 652 Madrid, Spain 

Newton 12-31-38 622 John Newton, Rev. soldier 

Nodaway 2-14-45 871 Nodaway river® 

Oregon 2-1445 778 Territory of Oregon 

Osage 1-29-41 593 Osage river® 

Ozark 1-29-41 746 Ozark mountains'® 

Pemiscot 2-19-51 456 Indian word meaning “‘liquid mud” 

Perry 11-16-20 462 Oliver H. Perry, naval hero in War 
of 1812 

Pettis 1-26-33 685 Spencer Pettis, Mo. congressman 

Phelps 11-13-57 670 John F. Phelps, congressman, later 
gov. of Mo. 

Pike 12-14-18 653 Zebulon Montgomery Pike, explorer 

Platte 12-31-38 415 Platte river™ 

Polk 1- 5-35 641 James K. Polk 


5Maries is probably a corruption of the French marais meaning ‘‘marsh, 
swamp.’ The Maries river, like that upper reaches of the Osage river, was once 
said to be called Le Marais des Cygnes, or ‘‘Marsh of swans."’ It has also been 
suggested that the Big and‘ Little Maries rivers were named for two French 
girls and that the name is the plural of Marie. 

Algonquin Indian words: missi meaning ‘‘great’’ and seepee meaning 
“‘water.”” 

™French spelling of the Indian word meaning “‘spirit or God.”” It has been 
said that the creek was named by the Indians for the painted figure of a man, 
“spirit or God,"’ that was on a rock at the mouth. 

®’Potawatomi Indian word meaning “‘placid.’’ “Jump over river” has 
also been suggested as the meaning of the name. 

*Corruption by the French of Wa-zhd-zhe, the name of the Osage Indians. 
The name has also been given as Wa-ca-se, Waw-sash-e, and Wassashsha. 
Marquette spelled the name ‘“‘Ouchage’’ and ‘“‘Autrechaha.’’ The name, to 
the Indians, meant ‘‘people.”’ 

10Anglicized version of the French abbreviation auz arcs for aux Arkansas 
meaning ‘‘in the country of the Arkansas.”’ 
11French word meaning “‘flat’’ or ‘‘shallow.”’ 
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County 
Pulaski 


Putnam 


Ralls 
Randolph 
Ray 


Reynolds 
Ripley 


St. Charles 


St. Clair 
St. Francois 
St. Louis 


Ste. Genevieve 
Saline 
Schuyler 
Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 


Shelby 
Stoddard 


Stone 


Sullivan 


Taney 
Texas 


Vernon 


Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Webster 
Worth 


Wright 


Date 


Organized Sq. Miles 


1-19-33 


2-28-45 


11-16-20 
1-22-29 
11-16-20 


2-25-45 
i- 5-33 


10— 1-12 


1-29-41 
12-19-21 
10- 1-12 


10— 1-12 
11-25-20 
2-14-45 
1-29-41 
12-28-21 
1-29-41 


1- 2-35 
1- 2-35 


2-10-51 


2-14-45 


1— 6-37 
2-14-45 


2-17-51 


i- 5-33 
8-21-13 
12-11-18 
3— 3-55 
2- 8-61 


1-29-41 
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Area 


542 


517 


481 
491 
565 


828 
627 


535 


649 


655 
1159 


839 


410 
741 
775 
585 
265 


677 





Origin of Name 
Casimir Pulaski, Polish general of 
American Rev. 
Israel Putnam, Rev. general 


Daniel Ralls, Mo. legislator 

John Randolph of Roanoke, Va. 

John Ray, member of first State con- 
stitutional convention 

Thomas Reynolds, gov. of Mo. 

Eleazar W. Ripley, War of 1812 sol- 
dier 


St. Charles Borromeo, Italian cardi- 
nal 

Arthur St. Clair, Rev. general 

St. Francois river™ 

St. Louis (King Louis IX of France), 
patron saint of Louis XV 

French saint, patroness of Paris 

Salt springs in county 

Philip Schuyler, Rev. general 

Scotland 

John Scott, Mo. congressman 

George Shannon of Lewis and Clark 
expedition 

Isaac Shelby, Ky. gov., Rev. soldier 

Amos Stoddard, first American civil 
commandant of upper Louisiana 

William Stone, pioneer judge of Taney 
county 

James Sullivan, Rev. general 


Roger B. Taney, chief justice 
Republic of Texas 


Miles Vernon, Mo. legislator 


Joseph Warren, Rev. general 

George Washington 

Anthony Wayne, Rev. general 

Daniel Webster 

William Jenkins Worth, N. Y. soldier 
in Florida and Mexican wars 

Silas Wright, N. Y. senator 


The river was probably named by the early French for St. Francis of 


Assisi, Italian, founder of the Franciscan order. 
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RED-LETTER BOOKS RELATING TO MISSOURI 


The Early History of St. Louis and Missouri, from its 
First Exploration by White Men in 1678 to 1843. By Elihu H. 
Shepard, formerly professor of languages in St. Louis college. 
(St. Louis, Southwestern Book and Publishing company, 
1870. 170 p.) 

This was the second history of St. Louis to be published 
in book form, and unlike its predecessor, Edwards’ The 
Great West (St. Louis, 1860), it was a noncommercial under- 
taking, unaided by the artificial bait of portraits and bi- 
ographical sketches. That it sold fairly well on its own merit 
is indicated by the fact that secondhand copies are still 
readily obtainable. Shortly after its publication in September, 
1870, the St. Louis Mercantile library bought three copies 
from the author at a dollar and a half each, and these, worn 
out by steady use, have long since been replaced. 

The history, issued when the author was seventy-five 
years old, belongs to the old-fashioned annalistic school. 
Historic events, expanded or condensed as they chanced to 
stir the writer’s interest or memory, are paraded without 
much concern as to why they happened, but at least the 
author is careful to present them as they happened. It is 
pedestrian history, but it avoids the prevalent evil of project- 
ing individual prejudice into the past, or explaining it ex- 
clusively by means of some currently fashionable economic or 
social theory. 

The first third of Shepard’s history carries the story of 
St. Louis to its incorporation as a city by the State legislature 
in 1822. The remainder of the book’s 170 octavo pages 
deals with events the author had witnessed, often as an active 
participant, and to them he gives the flavor of intimacy that 
always adds appeal to local chronicles. Shepard’s long train- 
ing as a teacher also aided him in presenting a clear, trust- 
worthy record, one that will be permanently useful. In- 
cidentally, Missouri figures more prominently on the title 
page than in the contents; in the history as presented, St. 
Louis, like Louis XIV, was the state. 

A contemporary review of any book is usually interesting 
in its own right and often yields a bit of information not 
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otherwise obtainable. The following short review is taken 
from the Missourt Republican of September 24, 1870: 


We have just received the first volume of the Early History of St. 
Louis and Missouri, by Elihu H. Shepard. It embraces the history of 
Missouri from its first exploration by white men in 1673 to 1843. The 
work is possessed of a special value which can never be supplemented by 
any other. It is written in a plain, unpretending style, and the subject 
is carried along without the use of those historical stilts which are usually 
introduced into this species of composition. Capt. Shepard sits down and 
modestly tells what he knows in every-day English. 

He is quite an aged man, with faculties unimpaired, and is better 
qualified to perform the task he has undertaken than any other man in 
the state. In this first volume he has made very considerable progress 
in the subject, and promises the remainder of the history at no distant day. 
He thinks it advisable at his time of life to finish up his work as he goes, 
and accordingly he presents the first volume of the history in a permanent 
shape. Our readers are doubtless aware that this work originally appeared 
by instalments in the columns of the Missouri Republican, and many will 
be glad to have it in a compact form. 


The first chapter of the promised continuation appeared 
in the Missouri Republican of January 8, 1871, under the 
title, The Later History of St. Louis and Missouri. The in- 
stallment was prefaced by the following note: 


The author of this work essayed it after he had vainly endeavored to 
persuade younger and more competent members of the Missouri Historical 
Society to attempt it. They doubted not its importance and utility, but 
the materials for the work lay scattered over a period of nearly two cen- 
turies and in three different languages. The task indeed appeared her- 
culean, yet the reputation of the society was at stake and on whom would 
a failure fall with greater weight than on its oldest members? 


The circumstances were duly considered and the author, although 
he had passed the ordinary maximum of human life when he commenced 
it, has by the kindness of Providence been enabled to write out and pub- 
lish to the world a concise history of St. Louis and Missouri for one hun- 
dred and seventy years from its first exploration by white men in 1673 
to 1843. It is the intention of the author now to continue his labor on the 
work as he did before the conflagration of the Republican Printing House 
which now contains more historical facts from which to compile the his- 
tory of the city and state than all the other places combined. The author 
will venture on no statement of facts from his own notes or memory with- 
out first consulting that journal for dates, as it has been continuous for a 
longer period than any other in the city or the state. 
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Subsequent chapters of this later work continued to 
appear at irregular intervals in the Missouri Republican 
until June 2, 1872, when Chapter XXV, continuing the city’s 
history through the year 1852, was printed. This appears 
to have been the last installment published, and in the absence 
of any explanatory statement it may be assumed that the 
author, at seventy-seven, abandoned the task. This work has 
never been reprinted and deserves rescue from the oblivion 
to which its haphazard publication condemned it. 

Shepard's life was an interesting reflection of the restless 
national scene in the days of the westward surge. His was a 
career of varied activities and contrasting tempos. He tells 
about it in his Autobiography (St. Louis, 1869), a book almost 
barren of introspection and warm emotion, a kind of class- 
room recitation of his accomplishments as a teacher, soldier, 
civic worker, business man, and traveller. 

Born in Halifax, Vermont, October 15, 1795, one of 
Shepard’s earliest recollections was of the village services 
attendant upon the death of George Washington in 1799. 
In 1807, his family moved to Jefferson county, New York, 
where Elihu continued his education, interrupting it to see 
considerable service in the War of 1812. After the war, he 
taught school, read law, and developed a strong interest in 
Freemasonry, lecturing on it in Kingston, Ontario, during four 
months of 1819. Apparently, this led to a curious incident 
in his life. 

Late in 1819, Shepard went to New York City, intending 
to visit there and in Washington before seeking a new home 
in the West. While in New York, he met some fellow Masons 
who interested him in a scheme to outfit three ships to be 
sent to the aid of Simon Bolivar, then fighting for Colombian 
liberation. The ultimate aim of Shepard’s companions seemed 
to be to seize Texas and make it a state in the Colombian 
republic. As a newly appointed purser in the Colombian 
navy, Shepard quickly found himself entrusted with $71,000 
in Colombian bonds. He had completed the outfitting of 
one of the ships when a complaint from Spain made imminent 
the arrest of the filibusters; so they dumped the munitions 
overboard at night, abandoned the enterprise, and went into 
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hiding. Not until sixteen years later, in 1836, when Shepard 
again visited New York, was he able to settle with the creditors 
of this hapless venture. In describing this incident, Shepard 
avoids mentioning the names of his companions, thus protect- 
ing them but sacrificing the clarity of his account. 

Shepard started west January 1, 1820. In August, he 
reached St. Louis, but finding no employment he turned back. 
Stopping at the small settlement of Turkey Hill, near Belle- 
ville, Illinois, he was persuaded to open a school there, the 
solicitous residents building him a log schoolhouse over the 
week end. One of his pupils, Mary Thomas, later became his 
wife on August 10, 1823. Mary Malinda Shepard, the only 
child of this union, was born January 21, 1827. 

Settling in St. Louis in 1823, Shepard was for the next 
two years professor of languages in the first St. Louis college 
founded in 1819 and discontinued in 1826. Shepard resigned 
from the college faculty and in 1826 opened a private school 
at Main and Market streets. With the aid of his wife, he 
developed this school successfully, maintaining it until the 
late thirties, when the rise of the public-school system turned 
him to other fields. With the first money saved from the 
earnings of the school, the Shepards purchased a lot on 
Fourth street, just opposite the courthouse, for five hundred 
dollars. This, according to an item in the Missouri Republican 
of June 9, 1864, was the first of the many real-estate invest- 
ments that were the basis of the Shepard fortune. 


The safety of money invested steadily in lands that can be leased to 
yield an income of six per centum has induced me to prefer it to any other 
investment, and I have done well in all my operations tending in that 
direction. My practice has been to purchase low-priced unimproved lands, 
but not with the hope of expectation of selling them; and I have never 
sold any unless I obtained a sum of money which, if put at interest at 
six per centum, would produce a sum greater than the rent of the land. 
Thus I purchased block No. 157, at the junction of Fourth and Fifth 
Streets, for $305, and sold it for $15,000. 


So wrote Shepard in his Autobiography. He also bought 
the block bounded by 8th, 9th, Market, and Walnut streets 
for seven hundred dollars when, as part of the Auguste 
Chouteau estate, it was put on sale in 1834. 
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In May, 1837, Shepard was elected justice of the peace 
for St. Louis township, serving two years. At this time, the 
organization of the public-school system convinced him 
that private schools were no longer a necessity, so he worked 
enthusiastically for the new order. As he tells it in his Auto- 
biography: 

About that time, great efforts were being made to get our present 
public school system into operation; and if there is any one act of my life 
that I look back on with more pleasure than another, it is the part I took 
in favor of it. By legislative act, there was a vote of the citizens to be 
taken to decide whether we would tax ourselves to build houses and put 
the system into full operation. As soon as the day was appointed for the 
election, I began to exert myself in favor of the tax. I had a good number 
of tenants, and went to them al! individually and asked them to vote for 
the law, and also to bring their friends to the polls . 


I assisted Dr. Cornelius Campbell and the late Judge B. Mullanphy 
in examining the first teachers for the St. Louis public schools, and gave 
to the Board of Directors the lot on which School House No. 1 is situated. 
The first gentleman selected from the applicants as a teacher in the public 
schools was Mr. David H. Armstrong, and the first lady was Miss Salis- 
rer 


After we had closed our school in 1839, we spent the summer traveling 
with our daughter, visiting the great cities east of us, and the Canadas 
as far as the city of Quebec and the Falls of Montmorency, and returned 
to St. Louis by way of the Lakes and Mackinaw... . 


Shepard's next activity was one almost inevitable in the 
life of any St. Louisan in 1840. He bought a steamboat for 
nine hundred dollars and soon found himself in a precarious 
business, with the legal snags as dangerous and numerous as 
those in the river channel. Two years of steamboating proved 
exciting but unprofitable, and Shepard quit it without regret. 

Upon the outbreak of the Mexican war, Shepard, then 
in his fifty-first year, volunteered for six months’ service in 
the St. Louis Grays. When this service was completed, he 
recruited a company which was mustered in as Company A, 
Missouri battalion of infantry volunteers. Through the rest 
of the war, he served as captain of this company. A grandson, 
Shepard Hill, who later took the name of his stepfather, 
Barclay, was born while Elihu Shepard was fighting the 
Mexicans. To this infant, the grandfather wrote from 
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Chihuahua, June 12, 1848, “I have now the pleasure of in- 
forming you that the treaty of peace with Mexico has been 
ratified and we are making every preparation to evacuate the 
country and return to our homes.” This letter, too long to 
reproduce here, was an odd blend of school essay and Fourth 
of July oration, addressed ostensibly to posterity at little, but 
intended for posterity at large. 

With the land warrants due him for military service, the 
indefatigable Shepard obtained land in what is now Iron 
county, Missouri, and in partnership with Frederick Woolford 
he opened in 1852 a whiteware pottery at Kaolin, about 
twelve miles west of Iron mountain. Potters from Stafford- 
shire, England, were installed and from the yellow streaked 
kaolin of the locality an attractively mottled chinaware was 
manufactured. The venture was not profitable, so Shepard 
leased the pottery and turned to the development of a country 
estate, where he might end his life in rural peace and con- 
templation. The Civil war found him too near an eddy of 
military activity and this property was ruined. 

In 1861, Shepard’s martial spirit still was strong. While 
attending a camp of instruction with his old comrades, the St. 
Louis Grays, he was taken prisoner by General Lyon and 
confined in the city arsenal. Paroled in a few days, he later 
demonstrated his loyalty by enlisting in Captain N. H. Clark’s 
battalion of city guards in 1864, serving until 1865, when, at 
threescore and ten, the veteran of three wars called it a 
military day. His active life as a civilian was still far from 
over. 

Mrs. Mary Thomas Shepard died in 1864. Two years 
later, on December 18, 1866, Shepard married Mrs. Catherine 
Card, a widow with two daughters. A child, now Mrs. Amy 
Shepard Hand, was born of this second marriage. She now 
resides in Beverly Hills, California, and, as the daughter of a 
veteran of the War of 1812, has a distinction shared, it may 
safely be assumed, by few living women. For two generations 
to lack but a dozen years of spanning our country’s entire 
national existence is most unusual. 

In 1866, Shepard actively aided in the organization of the 
Missouri Historical Society and served as its secretary. In 
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1867, he took his family to Europe for a seven months’ tour, 
including Russia and Scandinavia in his itinerary. Upon re- 
turning to New York, he tried to find ‘“‘some of my friends who 
assisted in fitting out the ships for the Colombians in 1819, 
but was unable to find one living. Even the houses owned by 
two of them in 1836 had been sold, and others of greater 
magnificence now occupy their sites.” 

The closing years of Shepard’s life were devoted to the 
literary labors already noted. He died in St. Louis, March 19, 
1876. The St. Louis Times, in its notice of his death, stated 
that he had, for several months previous, been in feeble health 
and that a guardian had been appointed to manage his 
affairs. His estate, the value of which he had estimated at a 
million dollars in 1849, had greatly diminished. Funeral 
services for Shepard were held at the Second Baptist church in 
St. Louis, where his long-time friend, the Reverend William 
G. Eliot, paid tribute to the rugged qualities of the pioneer 
and the upright, modest, and friendly nature of the man. 
Shepard was buried in the family burial lot in Jefferson county, 
New York, overlooking the waters of Lake Ontario.—Con- 
tributed by Clarence E. Miller, Assistant Librarian, St. Louis 
Mercantile Library Association. 


MISSOURI MINIATURES 
LEWIS F. LINN 


Lewis Fields Linn, sometimes known as Missouri’s 
“‘Model Senator,’”’ was likewise one of the two greatest Mis- 
souri statesmen in the days before the Civil war. He was very 
popular not only with his constituents, but with his col- 
leagues in Washington. A servant of his own State, he served 
also the nation as a whole, and by sheer statecraft preserved 
the claims of the United States to the Oregon country. 

Linn’s close friend and associate, Thomas Hart Benton, 
Missouri senator for thirty years, gave Linn exclusive credit 
for writing the bill annexing the Platte Purchase to Missouri. 
To Linn he also attributed the passage of the act, saying it 
would have never become a law but for Linn’s personal 
influence and work. 
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The hardy pioneers of the West had a true and reliable 
friend in Senator Linn. He was re-elected unanimously to the 
senate by the Missouri legislature in 1836, after serving there 
first by appointment in 1833 and then by election in 1834 
to fill the unexpired term of Senator Alexander Buckner. 
As a legislator, he urged Congress to improve western water- 
ways and harbors and to build roads. He wanted measures 
to secure more adequate protection for the frontier, speedier 
congressional action on private land claims, and pre-emption 
rights for settlers. To Linn, the important thing for the 
country was getting the land settled rather than selling it, 
though it might be possible to sell it for more than its actual 
worth. 

He introduced a bill in Congress which embodied a plan for 
draining the swamplands of southeast Missouri and north- 
east Arkansas, proposing in this plan that Congress give the 
State each alternate section of land in Cape Girardeau, Scott, 
Wayne, Stoddard, and New Madrid counties. The State 
would then sell the land, using the money to build canals and 
drainage ditches in the area. Linn hoped in this way to make 
the region more productive and more healthful as well. 

Lewis Fields Linn was born near Louisville, Kentucky, on 
November 5, 1795. His mother, whose maiden name was 
Nancy Ann Hunter, was the only woman in the history of our 
country who had two sons and a grandson who became 
senators of the United States. 

She married Israel Dodge, and their son Henry Dodge 
lived in Missouri for more than twenty years, his home being 
at Ste. Genevieve. He was an army officer, Indian fighter, 
and one of the forty-one men who drafted Missouri’s 
first constitution. Later he became gavernor of Wisconsin, 
and in 1848 became senator from that state. 

Soon after the birth of Henry Dodge, his parents separated 
and Israel Dodge left Kentucky. The mother married again, 
this time to Asael Linn, the son of a noted revolutionary soldier. 
Their children were Mary Ann and Lewis Fields Linn, who 
later became the ‘‘Model Senator.” 

Augustus Caesar Dodge, the grandson of Nancy Ann 
Hunter, also became a senator, representing Iowa in the same 
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year that his father was elected to that body from Wisconsin. 
This is the only instance in history of a father and son sitting 
in Congress together as senators. At one time, 1841-1843, 
all three of these descendants of Nancy Ann Hunter sat to- 
gether in the capitol—Henry Dodge as delegate from the 
territory of Wisconsin, Augustus C. Dodge as delegate from 
the territory of Iowa, and Lewis F. Linn as senator from 
Missouri. 

Linn’s popularity was not limited to Missouri. A strict 
Jeffersonian Democrat, he had opponents, but not even in 
Congress did he have enemies. His personal friends included 
such distinguished men as John Quincy Adams, Andrew 
Jackson, John C. Calhoun, William Henry Harrison, John 
Tyler, Martin Van Buren, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and 
James Buchanan. 

He was personally popular, so much so that Senator 
W. C. Preston of South Carolina once remarked that “Doctor 
Linn is the only Democrat I should be distressed to hear 
had become a candidate for the presidency; for, good Whig as 
I am, I could not bring myself to vote against such a noble 
patriot as I know him to be, and one who loves his country 
with a zeal rarely equalled and never surpassed.” 

One time in the senate when Linn rose to read a number of 
bills, all in the interest of Missouri, Senator James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania suggested it would save time and trouble to 
say: ‘These bills are Dr. Linn’s for the benefit of Missouri 
and thus let them pass as they are sure to do.’’ Henry Clay, 
the great Whig leader from Kentucky, is said to have taken 
up the idea and secured prompt adoption of the bills. 

Even greater than his many services to Missouri was the 
work Senator Linn did in his bill for the settlement and occupa- 
tion of the Oregon territory. He was the author of the bill, 
and again it was his influence with the opposition members of 
the senate that secured the adoption of one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of legislation in the nation’s history. 

Missouri actually owes much of her right to the sobriquet, 
‘‘Missouri Mother of the West and Founder of States,” to 
Linn, for he and Thomas Hart Benton worked harder than all 

the others to retain the Oregon country, making possible the 
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acquisition of the present states of Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho. The great Benton even admitted that he alone 
could never have carried this famous bill through the senate. 

For his efforts toward securing the senate’s adoption of 
the Oregon bill, Linn earned another sobriquet—‘Father 
of Oregon.”” His championship of the cause of the West also 
endeared him to the people of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa 
territories as well as of Missouri. Linn saw western develop- 
ments with amazing clarity and on this, and on his belief in 
the economical and political importance to the nation of the 
trans-Mississippi region, rests his claim to statesmanship. 

Dr. Linn did not confine his interests to statesmanship, 
but he became an active promoter of Missouri industries. A 
leader in the group that purchased Mine la Motte in Madison 
county in 1837, he held 418 shares of stock, a number equalled 
by only one other member of the company. 

Skeptical easteners couldn’t believe that Missouri had a 
real iron mountain, so Linn sent a lump of iron ore weighing 
two tons to Paris. There scientists examined it and pro- 
nounced it superior ore. In a nonofficial capacity, Linn 
visited Europe and the industrial centers of the East, gather- 
ing information on mining and industrial developments there. 
The white sand that has since made eastern Missouri a great 
glass-manufacturing center was first taken to Pittsburgh and 
tried in the glassworks there by Dr. Linn. 

Linn also urged the government to build military roads in 
Missouri and supported a senate bill for extending the Cumber- 
land road from the Mississippi river to the western boundary 
of the State. 

The “Model Senator” was also a noted physician and 
doctor at Ste. Genevieve. He began the study of medicine as 
a youth, and, although interruptions because of sickness and 
his participation in the War of 1812 interfered, he finally 
completed his training in Philadelphia in 1816. He moved to 
Missouri and began his practice as a frontier doctor. The 
fame of the Ste Genevieve physician soon spread through 
southeast Missouri. Dr. Linn possessed much medical skill 
and by study and investigation managed to keep pace with 
medical developments. 
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When in the 1830s it seemed that the Asiatic cholera 
would spread from Europe to America, Dr. Linn corresponded 
extensively with European doctors so that he might be able 
to deal with the plague. He issued circular letters giving the 
history, symptoms, and effects of the disease, and his efforts 
to keep the people informed of the best methods of treatment 
seem to have lessened the severity of the cholera in Missouri. 

The spread of the disease seems also to have been checked 
somewhat and the loss of life considerably less than it might 
otherwise have been. With one of Linn’s biographers, Dr. 
Robert E. Schlueter, who compared the methods of Dr. Linn 
with modern physicians, we must agree that “Linn and his 
leading contemporaries were pretty good doctors anyhow.” 

For years after the cholera epidemic, Dr. Linn received 
letters thanking him for his advice and help. Through this 
tragedy also have come many of the best stories about Linn 
and his family. 

A steamboat ascending the Mississippi river in October, 
1832, left a sick man near the Ste. Genevieve wharf. A citizen 
soon discovered him and hurried to Dr. Linn with the news 
that a man, evidently a cholera patient, had been left on the 
wet bank of the river. No one would go near him for fear of 
catching the dreaded disease. 

“Now, good Doctor Linn,” said the messenger, “‘if you will 
decline doing anything for the stranger, no other person will go 
to aid him. It is dreadful to think of his dying on the cold, 
wet earth without any assistance and so many persons near 
him.” 

But Dr. Linn had already made up his mind. Turning 
to his wife, he asked her to take their children and leave before 
they contracted the plague themselves. As for him, he felt 
it his duty ‘‘to remain here and do all [ can for the sick.” 

His wife, Elizaebth A. Relfe, whom he had married in 
1818, proved just as heroic as her husband. Instead of leav- 
ing, she chose to remain with him and help by watching over 
and nursing the sick. 

So the stranger, ill with the cholera, was brought into the 
Linn home and given the best of medical and nursing care in 
spite of a mob that threatened to burn the house. The 
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disease soon broke out in Ste. Genevieve, but the tireless 
efforts of Dr. Linn and his wife materially lessened its severity. 
Eventually those who had first criticized the doctor and his 
aid to the stranger became his loyal friends. 

Another story of Dr. Linn concerns the large chest in his 
home filled with medicine, to which he gave the name ‘‘The 
closet for the poor.’’ From this he gave to patients unable to 
buy necessary medicine, for Dr. Linn apparently served the 
poor with the same thoroughness as he did the rich. 

Although Dr. Linn seems to have had no political aspira- 
tions, at the age of thirty-five he entered what proved to be a 
most strenuous political career. Elected to represent his 
district in the State senate in 1830, he was appointed to the 
ways and means committee and served on various special 
committees. In the State senate, as in Washington, he care- 
fully looked after the interests of his constituency. 

When the death of Missouri’s Alexander Buckner left 
a vacant seat in the United States senate, Governor Daniel 
Dunklin in 1833 appointed Linn as Buckner’s successor. He 
was then elected three times, the last time shortly before his 
death at Ste. Genevieve on October 3, 1843. 

In professional idealism, statesmanship, and personality, 
Dr. Linn exemplified the noblest Missouri sentiments. To 
her ‘‘Model Senator’ Missouri paid tribute by erecting a 
monument over his grave at Ste. Genevieve. Likewise in 
his honor, the states of Kansas, Iowa, Oregon, and Missouri 
have counties named for him. 


ATTORNEYS GENERAL IN TERRITORIAL MISSOURI 


An investigation of the subject of attorneys general in 
Missouri before statehood was granted has been baffling, and 
research in available published sources has failed to bring to 
light information from which an adequate account of the 
office and its incumbents in territorial Missouri can be com- 
piled. However, through the co-operation of Mr. E. Wilder 
Spaulding of the United States department of state and Dr. 
Clarence E. Carter, editor of the Territorial Papers of the 
United States, in searching the archives of the state depart- 
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ment, it has been possible to reach some tentative conclusions 
which may prove helpful for further and more intensive 
research. 

A thorough search was made also of such published sources 
as the Laws of Indiana Territory, 1801-1809, edited by Francis 
S. Philbrick, the Laws of the District of Louisiana, 1804, the 
Laws of the Territory of Louisiana for 1808 and 1810, the Laws 
of the Territory of Missouri from 1813 to 1818, The Life and 
Papers of Frederick Bates, edited by T. M. Marshall, the 
Messages and Letters of William Henry Harrison, edited by 
Logan Esarey, The Edwards Papers, edited by E. B. Wash- 
burne, Frederic L. Billon’s Annals of St. Louis in Its Terri- 
torial Days, and files of the Missouri Gazette for the period from 
1808 to 1820. 

It will be recalled that following the acquisition of 
Louisiana in 1803, the act of Congress of March 26, 1804, 
erected all of the province north of the 33rd degree of north 
latitude into the district of Louisiana and attached it to the 
territory of Indiana for governmental purposes. This part 
of the former province had been formally transferred to the 
United States on March 10, 1804, and civil government dates 
from that time, but with the exception of the congressional 
act of March 26, 1804, no laws were passed for the district 
until the governor and judges of Indiana territory met at 
Vincennes for this purpose on October 1, 1804. 

From March 10 to October 1, 1804, Captain Amos 
Stoddard served as civil commandant of the district of Louisi- 
ana by appointment of President Jefferson and acting under 
the president’s instructions made little change in the govern- 
ment as it had been administered under the laws of Spain. So 
far as can be found, neither Captain Stoddard’s own account of 
the government and laws of Louisiana, published documents, 
and other sources, nor the archives of the state department at 
Washington contain a reference to an attorney general for the 
district of Louisiana in the interval between March 10 and 
October 1, 1804. 

The first documentary reference to the office of attorney 
general in what is now Missouri is found in the laws for the 
district of Louisiana, promulgated by the governor and judges 
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of the territory of Indiana on October 1, 1804. A law of this 
date, regulating the fees which officers of the territorial 
government could charge, determined the fees of the “at- 
torney general and his deputies.’”” Oddly enough, however, 
the various laws passed in October, 1804, made no provision 
for the appointment of an attorney general or deputy attorneys 
general for the district of Louisiana, and it has been impossible 
to determine whether Benjamin Parke, attorney general of 
Indiana territory while the district was attached to that 
territory, extended his duties to the district of Louisiana or 
whether deputies were appointed to represent him. 

There is some reason to believe that deputies were 
appointed to serve in the courts of general quarter sessions of 
the peace established for each of the five districts into which 
the district of Louisiana was divided. This assumption is 
based on certain brief summaries of the court records of the 
district of St. Louis from 1804 to 1813, published in Billon’s 
Annals. According to these records, on December 19, 1804, 
the court of general quarter sessions of the peace for the 
district of St. Louis appointed Edward Hempstead ‘deputy 
attorney general for the time.’”’ At the term of this St. Louis 
court held in June, 1805, Hempstead was again appointed 
deputy attorney general by the court. 

Billon’s summaries of the court records show that Rufus 
Easton presented his commission as attorney general “for the 
district’”’ at the term of the court of general quarter sessions 
for the district of St. Louis which convened on March 19, 
1805. The words “for the district’’ seem to imply that Easton 
was a deputy attorney general for the St. Louis court. And 
in a “List of the Presiding Justices, Clerks, Sheriffs, Etc., of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions of Louisiana Territory,” pub- 
lished in Billon’s Annals, Easton’s appointment as deputy 
attorney general in March, 1805, isshown. This list of Billon’s 
is not to be relied on throughout, however, since it erroneously 
includes as deputy attorneys general the names of a number 
of men who were attorneys general for the entire territory— 
among them, Edward Hempstead (1809), T. F. [T.] Crittenden 
(1810), and David Barton (1813). 
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A letter of November 6, 1806, from Governor Wilkinson 
to Madison, now in the files of the department of state, says 
that Easton was appointed attorney general by Governor 
Harrison. This would seem to imply that Easton was attorney 
general for the territory and not a deputy attorney general 
in one of the five district courts. Wilkinson’s letter does not 
mention the date of Easton’s appointment, but it says that 
he served until his appointment as territorial judge. Easton's 
commission as judge, in the archives of the department of 
state, is dated March 13, 1805, and therefore antedates the 
presentation of his attorney general’s commission in the St. 
Louis court on March 19, 1805. The conflict in dates may have 
been due to delay in Easton’s receiving his commission as 
judge. This is mere conjecture, of course, but if it is correct, 
it would indicate that he presented his commission and 
assumed his duties as attorney general before he learned of his 
appointment as territorial judge. Another explanation might 
be that his judicial appointment did not become immediately 
effective. 

Houck, in his History of Missouri, mentions Easton as at- 
torney general at a session of the court of general quarter ses- 
sions held at St. Charles, presumably at either the session 
held in January or April, 1805. But Houck cites no authority 
for his statement and it is not clear whether Easton was then 
serving as attorney general of the territory or as a deputy in 
the court for the district of St. Charles. 

By an act of Congress, effective July 4, 1805, the district 
of Louisiana became the territory of Louisiana and was granted 
a separate territorial government. General James Wilkinson, 
the first governor of the independent territory of Louisiana, 
appointed James L. Donaldson district attorney for the dis- 
trict of St. Louis on October 29, 1805, according to a letter in 
the state department archives. The Louisiana general court 
rejected his commission on the ground that an attorney 
general and not a district attorney was the proper officer for a 
court which embraced the entire territory. (The judges of 
the general court, the supreme court for the territory, may 
have been assuming that Donaldson was appointed to their 
court instead of to the court for the district of St. Louis.) 
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Wilkinson heeded the decision, however, and appointed 
Donaldson attorney general on October 30, 1805, as indicated 
in his letter of November 6, 1805, to the secretary of state. 
This commission was also rejected by the Louisiana general 
court on the ground that the governor had authority to 
appoint only district officers, that an attorney general was not 
a district officer, and that the laws did not provide for an 
attorney general. 


As indicating the obscurity and confusion regarding the 
office of attorney general in the early territorial period, 
and the lack of legal provision for the office, it may be well 
to quote here from the opinion of J. B. C. Lucas and Rufus 
Easton, judges of the general court of the territory of Louisi- 
ana, in rejecting Donaldson’s commission. The opinion, en- 
closed in Wilkinson’s letter of November 6, 1805, to the 
secretary of state, is dated October 30, 1805: 


The said Court is of opinion that the said James L Donaldson ought 
not to be acknowledged by this court as attorney General, in as much as 
the Governor of this Territory hath by the act of Congress which creates 
the office under which he acts, a special power to appoint Civil Officers 
by confining it to District officers, and in as much as an Attorney General 
is not a District Officer. 

Perhaps it might be urged that an Attorney General for the District 
of Louisiana hath been heretofore appointed—this is granted, but if it was 
done, was there a legal power for it. It ought to be observed that the 
former Superior Court under the law of Congress 1804 erecting a certain 
part of Louisiana into a District had common law jurisdiction. this pro- 
vision placed the Superior Court in a peculiar relation with the Executive 
authority, besides by that law the Governor of the Indiana Territory 
had the general power of appointing to Offices as provided for in the 
Ordinance of 1787 . . . . In the present case there is no law that defines 
and regulates the duties of such officer. And if there was there would be 


still a provision wanting to authorise the Governor to appoint a person 
to that Office. 


In view of the rejection of Donaldson’s commission by 
the general court, and the fact that the territorial legislature 
did not make legal provision for the office of attorney general 
until May 6, 1806, it is not clear whether Donaldson’s tenure 
actually began on October 30, 1805. 
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Donaldson himself contested the opinion of Judges Lucas 
and Easton in letters which he wrote to Governor Wilkinson 
on October 29 and November 3, 1805 (enclosed in Wilkinson’s 
letter to Madison of November 6, 1805), but it is not known 
whether this protest proved effective. 

When the first laws were made for the territory of Louisi- 
ana, an act was passed on May 6, 1806, providing for the 
appointment by the governor of an attorney general for the 
territory. Donaldson’s name, as attorney general, appears in 
a list of appointments enclosed in a letter of July 14, 1806, 
from Joseph Browne, secretary of the territory, to the presi- 
dent. The date of Donaldson’s appointment is not shown in 
the list, however, and no evidence is available to show whether 
a new appointment was made following the passage of the 
territorial act of May 6, 1806, or whether his commission of 
1805, rejected by the Louisiana general court, was later held 
to be valid. Donaldson possibly may have been the first to 
serve as attorney general after the passage of the law of 
1806, but proof on this point is lacking. 

The act of May 6, 1806, empowered the attorney general 
to appoint deputies. Billon says that Edward Hempstead was 
appointed deputy attorney general for the districts of St. 
Louis and St. Charles in 1806, but it is not clear whether 
he was appointed under the provisions of the act of May 6, 
1806, or whether he served prior to that time. 

John Scott was serving as attorney general on September 
25, 1807, according to a letter of this date from Frederick 
Bates to Madison. The letter does not indicate the date 
of his appointment nor the length of his tenure. 

Edward Hempstead was appointed attorney general of 
the territory by Governor Meriwether Lewis on May 29, 1809. 
It seems certain that Hempstead served until October 31, 1810, 
as the Louisiana Gazette of November 7, 1810, announced 
Governor Howard’s appointment of Thomas T. Crittenden 
on October 31 to fill the vacancy caused by Hempstead’s 
resignation. Crittenden had resigned as attorney general of 
the territory of Illinois ca October 27, 1810, as shown by his 
letter of this date to Governor Ninian Edwards. 
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Billon lists ‘Robert Wash, Attorney General,’’ for the 
term of the St. Louis court of common pleas begun on Novem- 
ber 4, 1811, but no other reference to Wash as attorney general 
has been found, and, as the court of common pleas was a dis- 
trict and not a territorial court, it seems probable that Wash 
may have been serving as a deputy attorney general in that 
court. 

A list of appointments prepared by Frederick Bates on 
October 1, 1813, now on file in the department of state, 
shows that David Barton was appointed attorney general on 
September 27, 1813. Barton was serving on October 1, 1814, 
according to another list of appointments bearing this date. 
Whether his service was continuous or how long he held the 
office is not known, but no reference has been found to any 
other appointment before the office of attorney general was 
abolished by an act of the legislature of the territory of Mis- 
souri approved on January 17, 1815. It is said in several of 
the biographical sketches of Barton that he served two years 
as attorney general. If so, he was the last of the territorial 
attorneys general. 


The law of 1815 abolishing the office of attorney general 
provided that a circuit attorney be appointed for each circuit 
court. There seems to be no further legal provision concern- 
ing the office of attorney general until it was again provided 
for in Article V, Section 18 of the Missouri Constitution 
adopted in 1820. 


DO YOU KNOW, OR DON’T you? 


That Marquette and Jolliet, on their journey down the 
Mississippi river in the summer of 1673, noted an iron mine 
in present Perry county, Missouri? Marquette, in his Journal, 
described the iron ores in the county: “Our Frenchmen 
noticed an iron mine,.which they consider very rich. There 
are several veins of ore and a bed a foot thick, and one sees 
large masses of it united with pebbles. A sticky earth is found 
there of three different colors—purple, violet, and red. The 
water in which the latter is washed assumes a bloody tinge. 
There is also very heavy, red sand.” 
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That lexicographers who are compiling an American- 
English dictionary at the University of Chicago, to be pub- 
lished in 1942, credit Mark Twain with 12,000 American 
words? 


—, 


That in 1848 the state of Tennessee erected a monument 
to the memory of Meriwether Lewis, famous explorer and 
territorial governor of Missouri? The state appropriated 
$500 dollars for the monument. Lewis is buried in the central 
part of Lewis county, which bears his name, near the place 
where his mysterious death occurred on the night of October 
11, 1809. 


— 


That Phoebe Couzins, noted leader of the woman suffrage 
movement, was the first woman admitted to the Washington 
university law school? Miss Couzins enrolled in 1869 in the 
St. Louis law school, the name by which the Washington 
university law school was formerly known, and was graduated 
in 1871. Women were cautiously admitted to the normal 
school of the University of Missouri at Columbia in 1868- 
1869, but were not admitted to regular academic classes 
until 1871-1872. 


<—m, 


That the first appropriation of money from the general 
revenue fund for the purpose of education, made by the State 
legislature of Missouri, was designated for deaf and dumb 
children? The tenth general assembly on February 13, 1839, 
appropriated $2,000 to b= used for the education of deaf 
and dumb children of the State between the ages of 8 and 18 
years at the Carondelet school in St. Louis county which had 
been established in the spring of 1838 by the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. The same day, another appropriation of $210 was 
made by the legislature to assist a resident of Howard county 
in educating his son in a deaf and dumb asylum at Danville, 
Kentucky. 
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That Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri was the first man 
to serve thirty consecutive years in the United States senate? 


‘my 


That to Nancy Ann Hunter, mother of Missouri’s model 
statesman Lewis Fields Linn, goes the distinction of being 
the only mother of two United States senators? A son, Henry 
Dodge, by her first marriage to Israel Dodge, lived in Mis- 
souri for twenty years and later became governor of Wisconsin 
and United States senator from that state. Lewis F. Linn, 
son by her second marriage to Asael Linn, served Missouri 
as United States senator for ten years. A grandson, Augustus 
Caesar Dodge, also became a United States senator from 
Iowa. 


<n, 


That a group of Missouri legislators in 1870 favored the 
erection of a new state north of the Missouri river? A meet- 
ing of representatives and senators who favored the new 
state was held on the evening of February 8, 1870, during the 
adjourned session of the twenty-fifth general assembly. 
William A. Shelton, state senator from Putnam county, 
presided at the meeting and Thomas D. Neal, representative 
of Harrison county, was secretary. 


— 


That the first Missouri legislature found itself the prey of 
young jesters? Timothy Flint describes a pasquinade placed 
by some boys on the plastering around the speaker’s chair 
which read: “Missouri, forgive them. They know not what 
they do.” 


— 


That the battle of Belmont in Mississippi county, Mis- 
souri, was Grant’s first Civil war battle and also his first 
defeat? Frémont had ordered an attack on Belmont to 
prevent Polk at Columbus, Kentucky, from aiding the Con- 
federates in Missouri. Steaming from Cairo, Illinois, on 
November 7, 1861, Grant landed five miles above Belmont 
and drove General G. J. Pillow’s men to the river and set 
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fire to their camp. Polk, crossing with re-enforcements and 
aided by Columbus batteries, drove Grant and his men back 
to their transports. 


‘om, 


That Fort Bellefontaine, erected in the fall of 1805 by 
Lieutenant Colonel Jacob Kingsbury under the direction of 
General James Wilkinson, served as the military headquarters 
for the Middle West until the erection of Jefferson Barracks 
in 1826? 


<m, 


That the highest elevation in Missouri is Tom Sauk 
mountain in Iron county and the lowest point is at the south- 
east corner of Pemiscot county where the Mississippi river 
leaves the State? The elevation of Tom Sauk is 1,772 feet, 
while that of the southeast corner of the State is only 230 feet. 


<, 


That the original Ramage press of the Missouri In- 
telligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, from which, on April 
23, 1819, was struck the first issue of the first newspaper 
published in the English language west of St. Louis, is now 
preserved in the Missouri Historical society’s museum in 
the Jefferson Memorial building in St. Louis? The press was 
given to the Mercantile Library association of St. Louis by 
Colonel W. F. Switzler of Columbia and was later acquired 
by the historical society. 


—, 


That Charles Kingsley found the Episcopal Christ church 
in St. Louis the ‘“‘most churchly church” in the United States? 
The church was designed by Leopold Ejidlitz and erected in 
1859 at a cost of $120,000. For many years, it was the 
Episcopal cathedral in St. Louis. 


—, 
That Charles Gudgell and Thomas Alexander Simpson of 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri, both untrained in the science of 


genetics and unskilled in the art of animal production, became 
the foremost improvers of beef cattle of their generation? 
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VERSE IN THE MISSOURI PIONEER PRESS 


“ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE’! 


The following very important ‘‘act’’ occupied the last moments of the 
late session of our State legislature, just previous to its final adjournment, 
and was passed by an almost unanimous vote: 


A Bill to declare certain things, and to decree certain others. 


Section 1. The House, as met this morning bright, 
In session to decree: 
The Senate is, beyond all doubt, 
A wild menagerie. 


Section 2. The House do say, in honor bright, 
When members want to shirk, 
To take up as a precedent, 
The course of Mr. Kirk.’ 


Section 3. The House declares the matter true, 
That of all the men for whims 
The one that “‘takes their eye” the most, 
Is Cass’s member, Sims.* 


Section 4. Of all the men for ayes and noes, 
Objections, quirks, and all that, 
The meanest member in the House 
Is Wilkerson of Platte.‘ 


I'This poem, with slight changes, was also published in the Glasgow Times 
of March 15, 1849. A note explained that ‘‘whilst the House was waiting for 
the Governor to get through with the signing of bills [751], various bills were 
introduced and motions made of an amusing character, and the spirit of fun 
and good humor prevailed. Mr. [Johnson B.] Clardy, member from Ste. 
Genevieve, offered the following bill:’’ 

*During the session, Thomas J. Kirk of Livingston county and Hall L. 
Wilkerson of Platte county made speeches on the St. Joseph railroad bill and 
on an Osage river bill. Kirk charged Wilkerson with being inconsistent. 
Whereupon, Wilkerson intimated that Kirk’s speech on the railroad bill was 
plagiarism from John C. Calhoun’s Memphis speech. 

*Charles Simms introduced a measure to organize a new county of Cass 
from territory to be taken from Van Buren and Bates counties. When that 
measure was tabled, he succeeded in getting the name of Van Buren county 
changed to Cass. 


‘Hall L. Wilkerson. 
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Section 5. The man who moves things with a rush, 
And takes time by the forelock, 
Is Sullivan’s most trusty man; 
His name is E. M. Morelock.® 


Section 6. The man who calls manoeuvring just, 
And juggling tricks most fair, 
Who thinks that stratagems are right, 
Is Crenshaw from St. Clair.® 


Section 7. The man who worships all the banks, 
And banking funds and loans,. 
Who worships all shinplaster notes,’ 
Is Andrew’s member, Jones.*® 


Section 8. The man who wished to print the laws, 
But went home by far too soon, 
Because his schemes all leaked out, 

Is the red haired man from Boone.® 


Section 9. The House declares it’s now adjourned; 
We part to meet no more, 
For the people of our counties will 
Not send us here any more. 


(Approved March 12, 1849.) 


From the Palmyra Missouri Whig, March 29, 1849. 


5Morelock became involved in a lengthy debate with William W. Compton 
of Carroll county over a divorce bill. He succeeded in blocking the Compton 
bill and then moved that the rules be suspended while the house considered a 
divorce bill he had introduced himself. 


®John T. Crenshaw. 


7Small bank notes. Democrats called them ‘‘Whig shinplasters’’ and 
charged that they were designed to drive every ‘“‘hard’’ dollar out of circulation. 
The legislature, in 1843, had suppressed notes for values under $5. 


8Isaac N. Jones. 
*William F. Switzler. 
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COL. BENTON’S PICTURE OF LOWER VIRGINIA! 
Multum Abludit Imago 


As Benton jogg’d along the road, 
"Twas in the old dominion, 

His thoughts were bent on finding food 
For preconceiv’d opinion. 


He heard a clinking ’mong stones 
And up he drew his horse, sir, 
He saw that hoes produced the tones 
In hands which struck with force, sir. 


‘‘What are you doing lads?” he cried; 
“We're planting corn, each man, sir’’— 

“But what d’ye bury there beside?”’ 
“‘They’re herring heads,”’ the answer. 


‘‘What for?” he straight rejoin’d again:— 
“To make the corn to grow, sir’’— 

‘‘How many heads to every grain?”’— 
‘Two heads are what we sow, sir.””— 


“Your corn will then grow up—how high?” 
“So high,”’ they said—I beg, sir, 

You'll mark, they measure not by thigh, 
But measure on the leg, sir. 


“How do you gather in the crop?” 
“In baskets’’!!! fie!—oh, fie, sir; 

He thought, he said, ’twas time to stop; 
And so indeed do I, sir. 


He prick’d along in thoughtful mood, 
The scene above revolving, 

And having chewed sometime his cud, 
We find him thus resolving: 


That land alone is truly rich, 
And in all things the tippy, 
Where eating goes to highest pitch, 
As on the Mississippi. 


This poem is based on the address made by Thomas Hart Benton in the 
senate on May 16, 1826, in support of his bill on the graduation of the price 
of publiclands. The incident related in the poem took place as Benton travelled 







along the road between Mount Vernon and Fredericksburg. 
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Republican can best be got, 
*Twill be with me a maxim, 
Where plenty bubbles in the pot; 

No tyrants there can tax him. 


’Tis plain—for look at Greece or Rome, 
At Caesar’s fate and all that— 

Though hungry Cassius smote him home, 
And made the tyrant fall flat. 


In rich Missouri, man and beast 
And slaves are in high spirits, 
They all partake the plenteous feast 

And “know each one his merits’ — 


“Each feels his rights, and feeling, dares 
Most sturdily maintain ’em:” 

Then Benton, who for master, cares? 
And cattle, who'll enchain ’em?— 


In old Virginia, ‘‘stint of food’’ 
Diseases have engendered— 

The mind is gone—to want of blood 
Good morals have surrendered— 


“Backwards and downwards” there, alas! 
Things are forever going— 

The fields o’errun with broom straw grass, 
And sapling pines up growing— 


Houses are fallen—fences down, 
And men are much scarcer; 

Wild beasts in multitudes are known 
That every day get fiercer. 


“Flee gravel, grit, and heartless clay,” 
Nor corn, nor oats will grow there; 
To westward hie—away! away!— 
No heartless Clay you'll know there.? 


From the Missouri Republican, August 17, 1826. 


2Two excerpts from the address illustrate how the author wove Benton's 
own words into the poem: 
“TI say then, that it is an offence against God and Nature, to compel people 
to remain in a country, where, instead of increasing, they are decreasing; 
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instead of multiplying, they are subtracting; instead of replenishing the earth, 
they are diminishing and disappearing from its face; for that decrease, sub- 
traction, and diminution, besides being a breach of the Divine command, 
implies a stint of food, with all its consequent train of bodily suffering and 
disease, intellectual and moral degradation, loss of physical strength, animal 
courage, and the spirit of independence. This I affirm to be the case in the 
tide water region of the Atlantic States; commercial cities, and particular dis- 
tricts, of course, excepted. I know it to be the fact that, in this region, the 
human animal is scarcer, and the beasts of the forest more plenty, than their 
respective species were before the war of the Revolution...... Throughout 
this extensive region, the progress of man upon earth is reversed. Every thing 
is going backwards and downwards. Houses dilapidated and deserted, fences 
gone; fields grown up in broom-grass and pine saplings; people grown scarcer; 
wild animals more plenty; ...... Hopeless and deplorable, indeed, is the con- 
dition of the tenant and cultivator in this region of pine and sand. In vain 
does he solicit grit, and gravel, and heartless clay, to send up the corn and oats 
which man and beast demand for the support of life...... [Related the 
herring story.] 

“I stopped the dialogue, and continued my journey, ruminating upon the 
scene which I had witnessed, and growing stronger in my conviction that the 
country, truly rich, truly independent, truly fitted for the production of re- 
publicans, is the country in which provisions are produced in the greatest abun- 
dance, a country in which, as in the vast and magnificent valley of the Missis- 
sippi, there is neither count, nor weight, nor measure, for anything that is given 
to man or beast toeat. In such acountry, the animal spiritsrun high. Master, 
slave, and beast, live at their ease. Each knows the virtues of cribs and smoke- 
houses, crammed to bursting, ‘Each feels his rights, and feeling dares maintain 
ee a 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MISSOURI CLOSES 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The State Historical Society of Missouri held its thirty- 
fourth annual meeting and dinner in Columbia on May 21, 
1940. State Senator George A. Rozier of Perryville, vice- 
president of the Society, presided at the business meeting 
and acted as toastmaster for the dinner. 

The nine trustees of the Society, elected for three-year 
terms at the business session, are: Jesse W. Barrett of St. 
Louis, Albert M. Clark of Richmond, Henry J. Haskell of 
Kansas City, William R. Painter of Carrolltcn, Joseph 
Pulitzer of St. Louis, H. S. Sturgis of Neosho, James Todd of 
Moberly, Jonas Viles of Columbia, and L. M. White of 
Mexico. In addition, Morris Anderson of Hannibal was 
elected to succeed the late Dulany Mahan, also of that city, 
whose term expires in 1942. 

L. M. White of Mexico was elected to fill the office of 
second vice-president of the Society, and Senator Rozier was 
advanced to the position of first vice-president to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Walter B. Stevens. 

Resolutions of appreciation for the late Walter B. Stevens, 
the late Dulany Mahan, and the late E. M. Violette were 
presented and adopted. 

The report of Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary, presented 
at the business meeting shows that the Society still holds 
first rank in membership among all the state historical societies 
in the United States. His report pictured the activities and 
progress made during the year 1939. Dr. Isidor Loeb of St. 
Louis, chairman of the finance committee, presented the 
financial report of the Society and R. B. Price presented the 
treasurer’s annual balance sheet. 

Honorable and Mrs. George H. Williams of St. Louis 
presented the Society with a deed executed on May 6, 1815, 
by Daniel Boone and witnessed by his son Daniel Morgan 
Boone and John B. Callaway. The deed, carefully framed 
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for preservation, is to 161 acres of land in St. Charles county 
which is now the property of Mr. and Mrs. Williams. 


Dr. T. D. Clark, associate professor of history at the 
University of Kentucky, delighted the 181 guests at the 
annual dinner with his address on ‘‘Manners and Humors of 
the American Frontier.”” Dr. Clark, author of The Rampaging 
Frontier, projects the human element into history with great 
skill. 

Professor Mark W. Bills of the University of Missouri 
music department and the university male quartet furnished 
music for the dinner. Traditional ballads and songs of the 
“Show-Me State” were featured. The invocation was 
offered by the Reverend Joseph M. Garrison, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church. The dinner was served at the 
Daniel Boone hotel. 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING THE SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the five months from December, 1939, to April, 
1940, the following members of the Society have increased its 
membership as indicated : 


EIGHT NEW MEMBERS 


Patterson, Raymond H., Galena 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 
Aydt, Oscar O., Florissant 
Bixby, Mrs. B. H., Rivermines 
Macdonnell, E. R., Marshfield 
Rodgers, H. D., Benton 
Williams, George H., St. Louis 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Alewel, Louis E., St. Louis Gentry, N. T., Columbia 
Barrett, Jesse W., St. Louis Harvey, Theodore W., Malta Bend 
Bates, Mrs. Ida, Columbia Honig, Louis, Kansas City 


Benning, Davis, Louisiana 
Bigger, Byrne E., Hanaibel Jackson, N. D., Independence 


Bouchard, W. L., Flat River Keeley, Mrs. Mary Paxton, Colum- 
Clasen, George, Jr., Norborne bia 
Clay, H. A., Billings Moll, Justus R., Jefferson City 


Elmer, Mrs. Wm. P., Salem Montgomery, J. T., Sedalia 
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Morris, Mrs. Susanna Chilton, 
Santa Monica, California 

Peters, Mrs. Charles H., St. Louis 

Proctor, M. B., Monroe City 

Richards, G. T., Camdenton 

Shaner, Dolph, Joplin 

Smiser, Mrs. A. Lee, Warrensburg 

Stayton, F. E., Appleton City 

Sweet, A. T., Neosho 


127 NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
DECEMBER, 1939-APRIL, 1940 


One hundred and twenty-seven applications for member- 
ship were received by the Society during the five months from 
December, 1939, to April, 1940, inclusive. The present total 


of annual members is 2,408. 
The new members are: 


Allen, Arthur W., Springfield 
Anderson, Hugh M., St. Louis 
Andoe, Mrs. Dewey, Shell Knob 
Armstrong, Mrs. Pauline D., Web- 
ster Groves 
Bangert, Arthur F., Florissant 
Beddie, James S., Kensington, Md. 
Bellamy, Mrs. Charles E., Mexico 
Berkowitz, E. Bertram, Kansas 
City 
Biggs, Mrs. Mabel P., Neosho 
Bond, Arthur D., Mexico 
Bozarth, Morey, La Grange 
Bray, C. D., Campbell 
Brenner, Paul A., Owensville 
Brooking, Wm. T., Jr., St. Louis 
Brown, Mrs. J. Harrison, Mexico 
Browning, Joyse J., Jefferson City 
Brueggeman, Arthur R., Winnetke, 
Ill. 
Budd, Percy A., Kansas City 
Buford, Anthony A., St. Louis 
Burgess, F. Travers, Maplewood 
Byland, Mrs. Samuel J., Wellsville 
Callaway, John D., Norborne 
Cauthorn, Mrs. Mason, Mexico 
Chapman, Carl H., Columbia 
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Tucker, J. W., Parkville 

Tull, Frank, Columbia 

Vaughn, C. E., Owensville 

Wilcox, J. L., Ashland 

Wilkinson, Mrs. Herbert C., New 
Haven 

Wilson, Robert, Waynesville 

Wrench, J. E,, Columbia 

Wright, Robert, Columbia 


Clayton Public Library, Clayton 
Cloney, T. W., Sedalia 
Cobbs, Thomas H., St. Louis 
Conkin, Charles C., Green Castle 
Cordry, Mrs. William S., St. Louis 
Coulson, Herbert H., St. Louis 
Creigh, Virginia, Mexico 
Daniel, Mrs. Ida M., Centerville 
Dawes, Hamilton M., New York, 
N. Y. 
Dorsey, Dorothy, Kansas City 
Duncan, James T., Smithville 
Dutton, J. Scott, Fulton 
Dyer, Mrs. John, Marshall 
Evans, Mrs. C. E., Kansas City 
Festus Library, Festus 
Findlay, Merlin C., Parkville 
Flood, Howard, Highlandville 
Foster, Mrs. Ella A., Kirksville 
Frazer, Mrs. Henry Mudd, Crescent 
Frobase, Frank, Benton 
Gauldin, Alva C., Malta Bend 
Gentry, Wayne, Crane 
Grim, Ezra C., Kirksville 
Haines, P. A., Rivermines 
Hallock, E. O., Kansas City 
Hanley, Oscar, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Hawthorne, L. B., Mexico 

Haymes, Ellsworth, Marshfield 

Hazen, David W., Portland, Oregon 

Hester, H. I., Liberty 

High, Mrs. Charley, Berryville, Ark. 

Hoffman, Ray E., Hannibal 

Hood, Mrs. Emil O., Nauvoo 

Howe, K. W., Webster Groves 

Jennings, Sister Marietta, C. S. J., 
St. Louis 

Jones, C. Drummond, Affton 

Jones, Mrs. Elliott, Hauma, Louis- 
iana 

Judah, Mrs. Frank, Crane 

Kibbe, John H., Monroe City 

Knowlton, Rebecca L., Marshall 

Kochtitzky, Mrs. John S., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Kohlbush, H. G., Columbia 

Lang, H. B., Columbia 

Laughlin, Mrs. Louis W., Spring- 
field 

Lay, Josephine C., Carl Junction 

Lowell, Arthur E., Kansas City 

Lubke, Arthur F., Clayton 

McAfee, E. C., Springfield 

McAtee, Camden R., Washington, 
3 

McCaughen, C. Burr, St. Louis 

McGrath, J. J., Sedalia 

McGraw, W. A., Flat River 

McNeal, M. A., Watson 

McNeely, Mrs. Glen, Galena 

MacNeil, Malcolm, San Francisco, 
California 

Martin, A. G., Ashland 

Martin, Fred, Highlandville 

Meador, H. L., Clayton 

Mohler, James Monroe, Liberal 

Moore, C. J., Independence 

Mueller, George P., St. Louis 

National Society U. S. D. of 1812, 
Washington, D. C. 

Nelson, Mrs. Lola G., Marshfield 

New Haven Community Library, 
New Haven 

Nick, Aloys B., Ferguson 





Nourse, Louis, M., Kansas City 

Orr, Charles T., Joplin 

Orr, Isaac C., St. Louis 

Paxton, Frank, Kansas City 

Pine, Ione M., Louisiana 

Plunkett, H. B., Mexico 

Pressler, Louis Philip, Rivermines 

Prunty, Merle, Columbia 

Redd, E. O., Mexico 

Revelle, Lloyd E., Naylor 

Ricketts, Martha C., Fayette 

Roberts, Dyson, Sterling, Colo. 

Romines, E. E., Houston 

Roop, Lewis W., Crystal City 

Schneider, Carl E., Webster Groves 

Seever, Wm. J., Webster Groves 

Shelton, Mrs. Olney, Eldon 

Shepherd, Grace B., Fayette 

Smith, Lorene, Mexico 

Stark, Mrs. Edwin J., Louisiana 

Stauffer, Elmer J., Paris 

Steuben Society of America, Carl 
Schurz Unit No. 28, St. Louis 

Stillwell, Walter G., Hannibal 

Stupp, Lillian L., University City 

Swift, W. M., Billings 

Triplett, J. C., Harrisonville 

Turner, Edwin, Salem 

Vincent, Mary I., Linn Creek 

Vogt, Ernest A., San Francisco, 
California 

Watkins, Tom, Sr., Springfield 

Watkins, Mrs. Walter M., Appleton 
City 

Weaver, Mrs. J. A., St. Louis 

Whitmire, W. C., Salem 

Whitney, Mrs. A. B., Upland, Cali- 
fornia 

Williams, Stewart, California 

Windsor, Gertrude Anne, Tyler, 
Texas 

Windsor, Mrs. Norman M., St. 
Louis 

Windsor, W. C., Jr., Tyler, Texas 

Windsor, Mrs. W. C., Tyler, Texas 

Yantis, John L., Independence 
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PONY EXPRESS MEMORIALIZED AT ST. JOSEPH 


St. Joseph’s pony express memorial, in the triangle of the 
city’s civic center, was dedicated April 20, 1940, by Judge 
Merrill E. Otis of Kansas City. The memorial, a four-ton 
bronze statue of an express rider and horse ready to start on a 
run, is the work of Hermon A. MacNeil, sculptor. 


The memorial, made possible by a municipal bond issue 
and federal funds, commemorates the service inaugurated and 
carried on by three enterprising Missourians from April 3, 
1860, to October 24, 1861. The pony express run extended 
from St. Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento, California. 


The United States postal department issued a 3-cent 
stamp commemorating the eightieth anniversary of the pony 
express. Postmaster General James A. Farley officially 
opened the sale of the stamps at St. Joseph on April 3. 
Sacramento shared the first-day sale of the stamps with St. 
Joseph. In launching the sale of the stamps, General Farley 
said, ‘“This stamp suitably recalls those days of the West’s 
golden trails and iron men.’’ General Farley also dedicated 
the new $775,000 federal building in St. Joseph on April 3. 

The old pony express barn at St. Joseph will be preserved 
permanently just as it was when it was used as the eastern 
terminus of the famous pioneer mail service to the Pacific 
coast. Governor Lloyd C. Stark approved the State park 
board’s request to acquire and preserve the structure. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY CELEBRATES COUNTY SEAT CENTENNIAL 


The Old Settlers’ association of Jefferson county carried 
on a well-planned and effective newspaper campaign for the 
centennial celebration of the transfer of the county seat from 
Herculaneum to Hillsboro. The celebration was scheduled to 
take place during the week of May 12 to 18. Mrs. John H. 
Reppy of Hillsboro, president of the association, supervised 
the compilation of news articles which were published in the 
newspapers of the county under the heading “Old Settlers’ 
Association Notes and News of the Centennial” during the 
months of February, March, and April. 
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The centennial celebration was sponsored by the Old 
Settlers’ association. H. H. Weaver is vice-president of the 
association and Mrs. Lily Booth is secretary and treasurer. 
The centennial board, which was in charge of planning the 
celebration, was elected February 13, 1940, at a meeting in 
the courthouse at Hillsboro. Officers of the board were: 
Judge John H. Reppy of Hillsboro, president; Milton Pfeiffer 
of Kimmswick, first vice-president; Wallace V. Coleman of 
Festus, second vice-president; Roy E. Taylor of Herculaneum, 
secretary; E. M. Bohmie of Hillsboro, assistant secretary; 
and Mason Schubel of Hillsboro, treasurer. 


One day in the week’s celebration featured the founding 
of the courts in Hillsboro and was called “Judiciary Day.” 
Prominent members of the legal profession in Jefferson and 
surrounding counties participated in the event. One day 
each was designated for Crystal City, De Soto, Festus, and 
Herculaneum and representatives of those cities were in 
charge of the programs. A centennial pageant was presented 
on three nights during the week’s celebration. 

Governor Lloyd C. Stark delivered an address as a part 
of the program for May 16. Senator George A. Rozier of 
Perryville, vice-president of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, spoke on the significance of Jefferson county in the 
history of Missouri. 

Jefferson county was organized December 8, 1818, and 
Herculaneum fixed as the county seat. The State legislature, 
on February 8, 1839, approved the transfer of the county seat 
from Herculaneum to Hillsboro. The first session of the 
county court in the new courthouse at Hillsboro was held in 
April, 1840. 


FORT OSAGE RESTORATION SOCIETY TO BE ORGANIZED 


The Native Sons of Kansas City launched a project 
April 4, 1940, for the restoration of Fort Osage in Jackson 
county as a historic memorial to the earliest pioneers of the 
county. The Fort Osage Restoration society was informally 
organized at the meeting. The official organization will be 
completed later. 
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Flavel Robertson, president of the Native Sons organiza- 
tion, was named chairman of a survey committee which was 
instructed to investigate the possibilities of acquiring the 
site of the old fort, originally established in 1808 by General 
William Clark, one of the members of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. Major General E. M. Stayton, a member of the 
survey committee, has recommended county acquisition of 
the fort grounds and the rebuilding of the log stockade and 
five blockhouses as a works progress administration project. 
Other members of the committee are: James Anderson, 
historian of the Native Sons; N. D. Jackson, Independence; 
G. C. Koger and Mrs. David Brown, Sibley; Alex F. Sachs, 
county highway engineer; Mrs. Edmonda N. Brokaw, regent 
of the Kansas City chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution; George F. Green and S. Herbert Hare. John 
W. Hudson of Sibley is an ex officio member. 


WHY NOT IN MISSOURI? 


Recently we quoted an editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat endorsing a proposal made by Mrs. Ida Benfrey 
Judd, of New York, president of the Mark Twain association, 
for raising $300,000 for a Mark Twain professorship at the 
University of California, which would be a living memorial 
to the great writer’s contribution to literature. 

There is general agreement that such a chair of literature 
will be an excellent recognition. More and more the world is 
giving Mark Twain a high place among its great men of 
letters. ‘‘No American writer,” the Globe-Democrat comments, 
“thas been more widely read and certainly no American writer 
is better understood by readers of all ages.”’ 

Mrs. Judd’s plan is not fully divulged but she cites the 
popular method that raised $260,000 for a Will Rogers 
memorial, evidently intending that the Twain program would 
be along the same lines. Her idea should strike a strong 
public response. 

Yet there will be no exception in the minds of millions 
of readers of the Mark Twain books. Why should the Mark 
Twain chair of literature go to the Pacific coast? Rather, 
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would it not be better in Missouri? Here in the State of his 
birth, as well as his boyhood life in which there were formed 
in the active brain of young Samuel Clemens ideas that later 
gave to the world its most widely read literature, outside the 
Holy Scriptures, would be the ideal place for such a memorial. 
It should be at the University of Missouri, to which he came 
in 1902 to receive an honorary degree with a pride comparable 
only to the conferring of a similar honor at Oxford.—Editorial 
from the Hannibal Courier-Post, April 15, 1940. 


HONORS TO MISSOURI SCHOLARS 


Several Missouri scholars have received important 
awards recently. Two Missourians, Dr. Ward Dorrance of 
the University of Missouri in Columbia and Dr. George 
Thomas Johnson of Washington university in St. Louis, were 
included in the list of seventy-three American scholars who 
were announced April 8, 1940, as recipients of John Simon 
Guggenheim fellowships. 

Dr. Dorrance, an assistant professor of French at Mis- 
souri university, will write a novel about Jefferson City, his 
birthplace. Dr. Johnson, a research assistant and lecturer in 
botany at Washington university, will continue his studies in 
biology and the classification of American lichens. 

In 1939, three professors in the University of Missouri 
were granted Guggenheim fellowships. Dr. Karl Bopp, 
associate professor of economics and finance, and Dr. Elmer 
Wood, professor of economics, had planned to spend their 
time abroad, but were forced to return to this country because 
of the European war. Dr. Elmer Ellis, the other recipient 
of the fellowship, spent the time working on a study of Finley 
Peter Dunne who created the famous political sage, ‘‘Mr. 
Dooley.” 

Walter W. Stewart, a graduate of the University of 
Missouri and a former member of the university faculty 
was recently named chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. He succeeds John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., who had reached the retirement age. The University of 
Missouri conferred an LL.D. degree upon Mr. Stewart in 
1932. 
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Charles Edmundson, editorial writer of the Sit. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, was one of fifteen experienced newspapermen 
to be chosen this year for the Nieman study fellowship at 
Harvard university. He will begin his study in September. 
Irving Dilliard, another editorial writer on the Post-Dis- 
patch, held a Nieman study fellowship last year. Bart B. 
Howard, also a member of the Post-Dispatch editorial staff, 
received the Pulitzer prize for editorial writing. 


GOVERNOR HORNER GIVES LINCOLN COLLECTION TO 
ILLINOIS SOCIETY 


Expressing the desire that his collection of printed 
Lincolniana should be made permanently available to any 
and all who may come to study Lincoln, Governor Henry Hor- 
ner recently donated the collection to the Illinois State 
Historical society library. The collection is valued at $75,000 
and is recognized as one of the largest existing private libraries 
on Abraham Lincoln. 

Trustees of the library, Lloyd Lewis, Irving Dilliard, 
Oliver R. Barrett, and Paul M. Angle, described the gift as 
the finest ever received by the institution ‘in value and 
historical importance.” The collection includes 2,000 books, 
3,700 pamphlets, and 800 programs, catalogues, and mis- 
cellaneous items. Governor Horner built his collection over a 
period of forty years. 


KINGDOM OF CALLAWAY SOCIETY PLANS PICNIC AT 
HISTORIC SITE 


Members of the Kingdom of Callaway Historical society 
will gather on July 5 at Brown spring on Auxvasse creek for a 
picnic. It was at this spring that Colonel Jeff Jones, in charge 
of the pro-southern forces in Callaway county during the 
war, signed the famous treaty with federal officers which 
gave the county the sobriquet, “Kingdom of Callaway.” 
Plans for the picnic were made at the regular meeting of the 
society, April 5, 1940, in Fulton. 

Floyd C. Shoemaker, guest speaker for the April meet- 
ing, spoke on ‘Callaway and Missouri History.” He described 
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the activities of other county societies in the State and sug- 
gested projects that local groups could sponsor. Ovid Beli, 
president of the society, presided. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU HISTORICAL SOCIETY CONSIDERS 
HISTORY PUBLICATION 


At a meeting of the Cape Girardeau County Historical 
society on April 29, 1940, at Cape Girardeau, S. B. Hunter 
and Rush H. Limbaugh led a discussion on a project to 
gather material for a history of Cape Girardeau. A committee 
was appointed to investigate the possibilities of the project. 


CLAY COUNTY MISSOURI HISTORICAL SOCIETY HAS 
SIXTH ANNUAL DINNER 


The sixth annual dinner meeting of the Clay County 
Missouri Historical society took place in Liberty, March 4, 
1940. Mrs. Robert S. Withers of Liberty, president of the 
society, presided. During the business session, Robert Moore 
of Excelsior Springs gave a digest of the work that has been 
done toward having the Watkins farm in Clay county con- 
verted into a State park. The Reverend C. M. Truex re- 
ported the acquisition by John Davis, for the William Jewell 
college museum, of some valuable papers from the collec- 
tion that once belonged to the wife of Captain Oliver Perry 
Moss. A copy of The Far West, published in Liberty in 1836 
by Peter H. Burnett, was included in the collection. William 
Jewell college now has several copies of this paper. Mr. 
Davis, who is chairman of the Clay County Tour Guide, re- 
ported that a new edition would be published this year. 
Conn Withers, chairman of the society’s permanent exhibit 
committee, told of the co-operation of the county court in 
planning the rotating exhibit of a series of historical items in 
the courthouse. Mrs. Burton Maltby made a report on the 
genealogical records that are being collected through the Clay 
county school contests. The society plans to have a picnic 
and program July 4 at the Watkins farm. Charles van 
Ravenswaay of Boonville gave an interesting talk on ‘Tall 
Tales of Pioneer Life in Missouri’’ at the meeting. 
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DUNKLIN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY COMPLETES 
ORGANIZATION 


The organization of the Dunklin County Historical 
society was completed at a meeting March 29, 1940, in 
Kennett. The society was temporarily organized in December, 
1939, when C. D. Bray of Campbell was elected president, O. 
S. Harrison of Kennett, vice-president, and Paul C. Jones of 
Kennett, secretary. At the March meeting, Elman M. 
Merritt of Kennett was elected treasurer and seven vice- 
presidents were named to serve with Mr. Harrison. They 
are: Senter Langdon of Hornersville, O. D. Halls of Cardwell, 
A. S. McDaniel of Senath, Buren Napper of Holcomb, R. 
A. Cox of Malden, Mrs. Emma Crow of Campbell, and Mrs. 
Brig DeLaney of Clarkton. The society adopted a constitu- 
tion and voted to become an auxiliary member of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. Senator Allen McReynolds, 
president of the State Historical Society, spoke at the meet- 
ing and described the growth and work of the organization. 
He was introduced by Senator Langdon R. Jones of Kennett. 


HOWARD-COOPER SOCIETY HAS INTERESTING MEETINGS 


Judge N. T. Gentry of Columbia was the guest speaker 
for the regular meeting of the Historical society of Howard 
and Cooper counties on March 28 in Boonville. Judge Gentry 
spoke on ‘‘The Life of Thomas Hart Benton.” L. A. Kings- 
bury of New Franklin presided at the meeting and Judge 
Gentry was introduced by Colonel J. B. Barnes. Musical 
numbers were presented by students of Kemper Military 
academy and Pilot Grove public schools. 

The May meeting of the society was held at Fayette on 
May 15. Mrs. Walter Williams of Columbia spoke on the 
subject, ‘‘Candle Light and Corn Pone,” and related many 
interesting incidents concerning the pioneer life of her ancestors 
in Buchanan county. Musical numbers were presented by 
pupils of the Fayette public schools. 
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LACLEDE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY HAS FIRST DINNER 
MEETING 


The first dinner meeting of the Laclede County Historica! 
society was held April 29, 1940, in Lebanon. Mrs. Virginia 
F. McKesson, president of the society, presided at the meet- 
ing which was attended by sixty members and guests. Senator 
Allen McReynolds, the guest speaker for the occasion, pre- 
sented an interesting discussion of the early history of the 
county and State. He was introduced by Colonel Don O. 
Vernon. 


INTERESTING PROGRAMS FOR MADISON COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Discussions on “Indian Trails’’ and “Old Roads” were 
led by C. S. Russell and C. T. McCormick at the regular 
March meeting of the Madison County Historical society on 
March 8, 1940, in Fredericktown. Maps, used to illustrate the 
discussions, were deposited with the society’s collections. 
During the business session, the society voted to become an 
auxiliary member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

A valuable collection of old documents and newspapers 
was displayed at the meeting of the society on April 5 in the 
Fredericktown library. O. J. Ferguson, publisher of the 
Fredericktown Democrat-News, spoke on ‘“The Early History 
of the Press in Madison County.” He told of the founding 
of the Espial in 1847 by James Lindsay at Fredericktown 
and traced the development of the various newspapers and 
their editors up to the time of his purchase of the Democrat- 
News from E. L. Purcell. E. P. Francis, who formerly pub- 
lished a paper at Fredericktown, spoke on ‘Trials and 
Triumphs of the Tribune Editor.” 


PHELPS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY BUYS OLD COUNTY JAIL 
FOR MUSEUM 


The Phelps County Historical society has purchased the 
old stone building in Rolla, which was formerly used as the 
county jail, for a museum. Dr. E. A. Stricker, president of 
the society, made possible the purchase of the jail. The 
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building is a substantial stone masonry structure with walls 
eighteen inches thick. It was constructed in 1860 and is 
among the very old buildings of the county. Federal troops, 
stationed at Rolla during the Civil war, used the building for 
the confinement of their prisoners. Dr. C. V. Mann, secretary 
of the society, has announced plans to have the building 
renovated and made entirely fireproof. It will then be used 
to house many of the museum specimens and pictures which 
have been donated to the society. 

The society is sponsoring a genealogical survey of Phelps 
county families. Printed blanks have been distributed so 
that the information obtained will be comprehensive and 
uniform. The records will be compiled and preserved as a 
“‘Who’s Who in Phelps County.” 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS DESCRIBED AT ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEETING 


Charles E. Peterson, Sr., landscape architect for the 
national park service who is in charge of planning the Jefferson 
riverfront memorial in St. Louis, discussed the five earliest 
settlements in St. Louis county at a meeting of the St. Louis 
County Historical society in Clayton, April 8, 1940. Joseph 
Desloge of Normandy read a letter which discussed some relics 
found on the site of the old Des Peres settlement. 

Temporary officers, elected at the organization meeting 
in January, were named as the permanent officers. They are: 
B. Cordell Stevens, president; Boyle O. Rodes, treasurer; 
Mrs. Vivian S. Meier, Clayton public librarian, secretary. 

The blueprint of an old map made in 1843, showing a rail- 
road track in St. Louis county, was exhibited by Mr. Stevens. 
The railroad track shown on the map ran from near Chain of 
Rocks on the Mississippi river, west to a coal mine. 


PAPERS READ AT GREATER ST. LOUIS 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEETING 


Two valuable papers were read at the meeting of the 
Historical society of Greater St. Louis on April 5, 1940, at the 
Home Heights school in that city. Miss Isabel Dolch of the 
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Central high school faculty read a paper on ‘“‘The Fur Trade,” 
which was reviewed by the Reverend John F. Bannon, S. J., 
of St. Louis university. Professor Ralph Bieber of Washing- 
ton university presented a paper on “Abilene, the First Cow 
Town of the Plains, 1867-1871,’ which was reviewed by Miss 
Stella Drumm of the Missouri Historical society. 

The annual dinner meeting, closing the year’s program, 
was held May 17 at Lindenwood college in St. Charles. 
Professor H. H. Coulson, president of the society, made the 
address on the subject, ‘‘A Plea for the Study of Medieval 
History.”’ 


JAMES B. MUSICK DESCRIBES OLD ST. LOUIS 
FORTIFICATIONS 


James B. Musick, secretary and acting director of the 
St. Louis city art museum, described the Spanish fortifications 
of ‘‘the little village of San Luis de Ylinoa” at a meeting of the 
William Clark society on March 4, 1940, at the home of John 
F. McDermott in St. Louis. Musick’s paper consisted largely 
of excerpts from a study of “St. Louis as a Fortified Town” 
which he has been making for a number of years. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL SOCIETY HAS ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual dinner meeting of the Missouri Historical 
Society in St. Louis was held at the Coronado hotel on April 
30, 1940. Dr. Roland G. Usher, professor of history at 
Washington university in St. Louis, discussed the problems 
involved in the international crisis. Judge James M. Douglas, 
who was elected president of the society, was the chairman for 
the meeting. 


SALINE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


Officers of the Saline County Historical society were 
elected at the regular quarterly meeting that took place April 
23, 1940, in Marshall. Dr. W. Lee Carter was named as the 
new president to succeed Judge T. H. Harvey. Watson 
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Diggs of Arrow Rock was elected vice-president and Miss 
Gertrude Brown was named secretary. F.C. Barnhill was re- 
elected treasurer. Five new members were received at the 
meeting, bringing the total membership of the society to 330. 
Charles van Ravenswaay of Boonville spoke on early Missouri 
homes and illustrated his talk with lantern slides. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI COLLECTS 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS 


The library of the University of Missouri is making a 
special effort to collect Missouri agricultural journals which 
will prove indispensable to students in the fields of agricultural, 
economic, and social research. Approximately three hundred 
farm journals have been published, at one time or another, in 
Missouri. The university library and the library of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri have a number of complete 
files of Missouri agricultural journals already available and 
some partial files of others. Mr. B. E. Powell, university 
librarian, hopes to complete the partial files and obtain files 
of other journals which are not now preserved in the two 
libraries. 


OUTSTANDING ACQUISITIONS 


A deed, executed by Daniel Boone on May 6, 1815, was 
presented to the State Historical Society of Missouri at the 
annual meeting by the Honorable and Mrs. George H. Wil- 
liams of St. Louis. The deed is to 161 acres of land in St. 
Charles county, a part of an original grant to Daniel Boone 
made by the Spanish government after he came to Missouri 
and located in Femme Osage township in that county. Title 
to the complete grant was refused Boone after the Louisiana 
purchase because he had failed to go through the necessary 
formalities of registering the Spanish grant. The signature 
of Daniel Boone on the deed is clear and distinct, as are 
those of the witnesses, Daniel M. Boone, his son, and John 
B. Callaway. This deed has been valued at between $250 
and $500. 
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Edward E. Wall of St. Louis has presented to the Society 
three issues of the Southern Bivouac, published at Louisville, 
Kentucky, for February, March, and April, 1887, which 
contain a series of articles on “John Cleves Symmes, the 
Theorist” by Elmore Symmes. Mr. Wall’s gift also includes 
a half-tone picture of Symmes who, while a resident of St. 
Louis from 1816 to 1819, promulgated his theory of concen- 
tric spheres and polar voids; four facsimiles of an article and 
diagrams published by Symmes as a supplement to the 
Cincinnati Western Spy of November 6, 1819; and a biography 
of Symmes compiled by Mr. Wall. 





Dr. E. P. Kenkel of St. Louis, director of the central 
bureau of the Catholic Central Verein of America, has donated 
a number of publications for the Society’s collection on the 
history of the Catholic church in Missouri. The gift included 
eight souvenir programs of church celebrations and conven- 
tions for dates as far back as 1900 and a copy of The Nature of 
Human Society by Bernard J. Otten, S. J. 





Recent gifts to the Society from Judge N. T. Gentry of 
Columbia include five rare bogus programs issued by students 
of the University of Missouri in the 1880s. 





Mr. Henry C. Thompson of Bonne Terre, Missouri, has 
presented to the Society an unbound file of the Forty-eighth 
Masonic District Courier, which was established at Bonne 
Terre in September, 1938. 





D. W. Kochtitzky of Malden, Missouri, and his sisters 
have kindly permitted the Society to have a microfilm copy 
made of the memoirs of their father, the late Otto Kochtitzky. 
The memoirs, called The Story of an Active Life by Otto 
Kochtitzky, were written in 1931 and relate largely to his 
activities in southeast Missouri. Mr. Kochtitzky first went to 
southeast Missouri in 1875 on a survey project. He was later 
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prominently identified with the drainage projects carried on 
in that district. The Society obtained the memoirs for micro- 
filming through the courtesy of Dr. Lewis Atherton, assistant 
professor of history at the University of Missouri, and Wood 
Taylor, a university student. 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Mutie G. Dorrel and George 
Pohlman of Macon, the Society has obtained a photostatic 
copy of the rare pamphlet entitled The Early Settlement of 
Macon County and the Lives of the Pioneers which was pub- 
lished in 1871. 





The Society acknowledges the gift of four scrip notes, 
issued by the city of Boonville in the 1840s, from Mrs. Kate 
Wilson Speer of Louisville, Kentucky. The gift was made 
through the courtesy of E. A. Windsor of Boonville. The 
scrip notes, popularly called ‘‘shinplaster”’ notes, were issued 
by cities to meet the need for small change. The collection 
received from Mrs. Speed includes two one-dollar notes, a 
two-dollar note, and a three-dollar note. 


The Society has obtained a photostatic copy of the 
souvenir edition of the Milan Standard, which was issued 
November 29, 1895, The acquisition was made through the 
courtesy of Miss Mayme Calfee of Milan. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Boonville Advertiser passed its one hundredth anni- 
versary, April 30, 1940. The editor, Charles H. Callison, 
announced plans to issue a “Centennial Rural Life Edition” 
in magazine form this summer in observance of the anniver- 
sary. Founded by C. W. Todd, pioneer printer and journalist, 
the paper has had many distinguished editors. It was once 
owned by Walter Williams, founder of the first school of 
journalism in the world at the University of Missouri.—From 
the Boonville Advertiser, April 26, 1940. 
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The First United Presbyterian church in St. Louis 
observed the one hundredth anniversary of its founding with 
a week of special programs, closing with a centennial service 
on Sunday, March 10, 1940. The church had its inception in 
1839 when a number of Scottish families applied to the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian synod for the organiza- 
tion of a church. The church, which was the first Reformed 
church west of the Mississippi river, was organized March 10, 
1840, with twenty-six charter members. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 

The Northeast Missouri Press association is sponsoring 
a movement to erect a memorial in Macon honoring Edgar C. 
White, who gained national prominence as a journalist during 
his lifetime. W. C. Hewitt, editor of the Shelbyville Herald, 
is chairman of the committee in charge of arranging for the 
memorial. Other members of the committee, appointed by 
R. Irvin Colborn of Paris who is president of the association, 
are Floyd C. Shoemaker of Columbia and H. S. Carroll of 
Lentner. 





Samuel H. Woodson of Independence presented a picture 
of James K. Sheley, first judge of the common pleas or probate 
court, to the Jackson county probate court on April 24, 1940. 
Judge Sheley received his commission from Governor Sterling 
Price on March 17, 1855, and conducted the office until 
October, 1861. He served one term in the State legislature, 
being elected in 1873.—From the Independence Examiner, 
April 24, 1940. 





The historic sites committee of the young men’s division 
of the St. Louis chamber of commerce recently erected a metal 
shield marker at the Robert Campbell home in that city. 
The Campbell home is the only mansion preserved from St. 
Louis’ famous old Lucas place. Robert Campbell of the 
Sublette and Campbell firm was a noted fur trader and 
explorer. His exploits with the Indians were a subject of 
Washington Irving’s writings on the early western frontier. 
From the St. Louis Star-Times, April 6, 1940. 
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NOTES 


The series of articles on ‘Civil War Reminiscences”’ 
has been continued in recent issues of Boon’s Lick Sketches, 
released regularly by the Historical society of Howard and 
Cooper counties. 





An interesting article entitled ‘“‘Chillicothe Gold Miners 
Made Great Preparations for Trip to California” appears in 
the Chillicothe Constitution-Tribune of April 5, 1940. The 
article is based on an agreement made by John Williams on 
March 27, 1850, to outfit David Parsons for a trip to Cali- 
fornia. The written agreement is filed in the Livingston 
county courthouse. 





The Ellis Fischel State cancer hospital in Columbia 
was dedicated April 26, 1940. Governor Lloyd C. Stark, 
Frank T. Hodgdon, chairman of the State cancer commission, 
and others were speakers for the occasion. In his address, 
Governor Stark said: ‘The people of Missouri have here 
erected an enduring monument to suffering humanity. They 
have shown the way, as Missouri has so many times to her 
sister states, by building the first hospital ever established by 
a state for the exclusive care of cancer sufferers.’—From the 
Columbia Missourian, April 27, 1940. 





The home of Captain James H. Rollins in Columbia, 
erected in 1872, is described in an article which appears 
in the Columbia Missourian of April 4, 1940. Captain Rollins 
served in the army after his graduation from West Point in 
1862 and, upon his retirement in 1879, returned to his historic 
home in Columbia. The house was recently razed. 





Crowder hall, the new R. O. T. C. armory at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in Columbia, was officially dedicated May 10, 
1940. Participating in the event were Governor Lloyd C. 
Stark, Lieutenant Colonel Lloyd E. Jones, Dr. Frederick A. 
Middlebush, Major General Robert M. Danford, and Major 
General Percy C. Bishop. Cadet Colonel John A. White, 
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representing the R. O. T. C., presented a bronze plaque 
dedicated to the memory of General Enoch H. Crowder. 
Major General Danford sketched the highlights of General 
Crowder’s career and asserted that although he was an 
eminent Missourian, he belongs to all of the United States. 
From the Columbia Missourian, May 11, 1940. 





The March and April issues of Glass Rays, published by 
the Pittsburgh plate glass company at Crystal City, Missouri, 
contain several articles of historic interest in connection with 
the centennial celebration of the Jefferson county seat at 
Hillsboro. The article by Lewis W. Roop in the March issue, 
entitled ‘Centennial at Hillsboro Awakens Interest in Jefferson 
County History,’ contains valuable data on early shot making 
in the county. The articles in the April issue are: “Out of 
Hillsboro’s Past’ by Mr. Roop and ‘““Thomas C. Fletcher 
First Native-Born Missouri Governor.”’ A picture of Governor 
Fletcher’s home in Hillsboro, built about 1850, appears on 
the cover page of the April number. Other excellent pictures, 
made by Tony Cazaux, illustrate the articles. 





Articles appearing recently in ‘““The County Historian” 
column by Henry C. Thompson, which is published regularly 
in the Fredericktown Democrat-News, include: ‘Louisiana 
Purchased by the United States (March 7); “District of Louisi- 
ana Organized” (March 14); ‘‘A view of Some Personalities 
That Made History’”’ (March 21); “Missouri an Independent 
Territory” (March 28); ‘Flood of 1814 at St. Michael’s, and 
Early Churches” (April 4); ‘“The War of 1812’ (April 11); 
and ‘‘Missouri Becomes Second Class Territory’”’ (April 25). 





The origin of the name of Fredericktown is discussed in 
an article by Mrs. J. W. Andrews which appears in the 
Fredericktown Madison County Press of April 3, 1940. 





The old bell which was used to convene the Callaway 
county circuit court for more than eighty years has been 
polished and placed in the lobby of the new courthouse build- 
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ing in Fulton. An inscription on the bell shows that it was 
made by ‘Jones and Hitchcock, Founders, 1857.’’-—From 
the Fulton Sun-Gazette, April 2, 1940. 





Articles of historic interest which appear in recent 
issues of the Hamilton Advocate-Hamilionian are: ‘‘Names 
of Towns in Caldwell County” by Miss Bertha Booth (Febru- 
ary 29); “Some Early Ex-Slaves in Hamilton’ by Miss 
Booth (March 14); ‘An Old Caldwell County Landmark 
About to Pass Away” by Charlotte Dielman and ‘An Old 
Ledger of the First Hamilton Storekeeper” by Miss Booth 
(March 28); and “Jeff Thompson and Hamilton” by Miss 
Booth (April 4). 





An interesting article entitled ““Cass County’s Population 
in 1880 was 22,195” appears in the Harrisonville Cass County 
Democrat of March 14, 1940. 





The Hartsburg Tri-County Truth of March 21, 1940, 
carries an interesting article entitled ‘Church History of 
Hartsburg Reflects Wide Religious Influence’ by Laura M. 
Bartholomaeus. 





The scenic map of Missouri, issued by the State highway 
commission in April, has thirty-one colored photographs of 
attractions in the State on the reverse side. More than 150 
points of interest, such as State parks, historic sites, national 
forests, principal streams, and lakes, are set out in brown on 
the map which is printed in five colors. Detailed sketches of 
St. Louis and Kansas City streets and connecting routes are 
included and also an index of cities and towns with their 
populations. 





A famous legend of the Missouri river is discussed in 
the article entitled ‘The Jim Johnson, A Tale of the Old 
River Days’ by Don Cullimore which appears in the Kansas 
City Journal of April 28, 1940. 
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A house built by Howell Jenkins at Platte City, Missouri, 
is described in an article entitled “A Platte City Stone Mason 
of the ’40s Built for the Ages’’ which appears in the Kansas 
City Star of April 28, 1940. 


A number of valuable feature articles of historic interest 
have appeared in recent issues of the Kansas City Times. 
The articles include: ‘The Chouteaus Made the Missouri a 
Stream of Adventure and Wealth” by Dwight Pennington 
(March 8); ‘Deadliest Missouri Duel Ended Honorably 
Without Bloodshed” by Paul I. Wellman (March 18); ‘‘Noth- 
ing Could Match Doniphan’s ‘Rough, Ready and Ragged’ 
Heroes” by Bernard DeVoto which was reprinted from 
Harper's Magazine (March 19); ‘“The Site of Fort Osage Has 
Changed but Little in More Than a Century” by Harry H. 
Boggs (March 21); ‘‘“More Anecdotes of Mark Twain Left by 
the Arkansas Traveler” by Paul I. Wellman (March 29); 
“Quantrill Left Dark Trail Here Before He Led Raid on 
Lawrence” by E. R. S. (April 2); ‘“‘Three Partners Sacrificed 
Fortunes and Names to Found Pony Express” (April 3); 
“A Forgotten Case in Legal Report Revives Memory of a 
Missouri Quake” by J. P. G. (April 9); “Revival of George 
Caleb Bingham, “The Missouri Artist,’ Continues” by Berton 
Roueche (April 26). 


An interesting article, which appears in the Kansas City 
Times of April 10, 1940, discusses the inaccuracies of the new 
pony express stamp. The article was based on a letter which 
was published in Newsweek. 


Brief descriptive sketches of the four courthouses which 
have served Dunklin county appear in the Kennett Dunklin 
Democrat of April 26, 1940. The county’s fifth courthouse 
was dedicated on that date. Notes for the historical sketches 
of the old courthouses were compiled by T. H. Masterson of 
Kennett. 
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The Reverend C. M. Truex is the author of an interesting 
article entitled ‘‘Local Church Too Conservative for the 
Reverend Breaker’’ which appears in the Liberty Advance 
of March 11, 1940. The Reverend Jacob Manly Canty 
Breaker, who served a number of Missouri churches, resigned 
as pastor of the Second Baptist church in Liberty in 1870 
when the congregation vetoed his plans to install an organ, 





The address made by L. A. Kingsbury of New Franklin, 
president of the Historical Society of Howard and Cooper 
counties, at a recent meeting of the Saline County Historical 
society appears in the Marshall Daily Democrat-News of 
March 22, 1940. In his address, Mr. Kingsbury related many 
interesting incidents about early-day taverns in Missouri. 





C. G. Guthrey is the author of a complete history of 
Miami township in Saline county which appears in the 
Marshall Daily Democrat-News for April 6 and 11, 1940. 





The first of a series of seven articles relating to the history 
of the Mudd settlement near Hitt in Scotland county appears 
in the Memphis Reveille of February 8, 1940. The settlement 
was started one hundred years ago. 





A review of the history of Moberly, presented by Mayor 
T. J. Tydings at the dedication of the new municipal audi- 
torium in that city on May 1, 1940, appears in the Moberly 
Monitor-Index of May 2, 1940. Governor Lloyd C. Stark and 
Congressman W. L. Nelson also spoke at the dedication. 





A poll book for the election held on the “first Monday 
in August, 1860,”’ in Sugar Creek township of Randolph 
county is described in the Moberly-Monitor-Index of March 
28, 1940. The poll book is owned by Mrs. Joe Shaw of Cairo, 
Missouri. 
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The history of the United States mail service in Monroe 
City, Missouri, is presented in an interesting article entitled 
“First Mail Service in Monroe City Was Provided by Four- 
Horse Stage Coach” which appears in the Monroe City News 
of February 29, 1940. 





The classroom and dormitory building of the old St. 
Paul’s college at Palmyra was damaged by fire on March 
20, 1940. The first part of the building was erected in 1848, 
and additions were made in 1851 and 1852. St. Paul’s was 
an Episcopal college, established by the Reverend William 
B. Corbyn. The college was discontinued in 1889 and in 
recent years it has been used as an apartment house. Only 
the walls of the building were left—From the Palmyra 
Spectator and Marion County Standard of March 20, 1940. 





An interesting story of the days when Edward Garrison 
of the Commodore Garrison ocean steamship lines was a 
student in St. Paul’s college at Palmyra is related in an article 
entitled “An Echo of St. Paul’s College’’ which appears in 
the Marion County Standard of March 27, 1940. 





Frederick W. Steckman of Washington, D. C., who is 
president of the Mercer County Historical society, is the 
author of a column, ‘Mercer County Impressions,” which 
appears regularly in the Princeton Post. The column for the 
April 4, 1940, issue was devoted to place names in the county. 





The banking activities of the Boder family are described 
in a news article that appears in the St. Joseph News-Press of 
February 4, 1940, under the heading “Important Banking 
Firm Was Founded 70 Years Ago Today.”’ Louis Boder 
and Henry Boder, Jr., sons of one of the first residents of St. 
Joseph, founded the First National bank of Troy, Kansas, 
on February 4, 1870. Louis Boder later returned to St. 
Joseph and was associated with the Merchants bank until the 
time of his death in 1907. Bartlett Boder has headed the 
Missouri Valley Trust company since 1931. 
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Photographs of Mother Philippine Duchesne, the Sacred 
Heart convent which she founded at St. Charles, Missouri, 
and early pupils of the convent appear in the rotogravure 
section of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of April 21, 1940. 
Pope Pius XII proclaimed the beatification of Mother 
Duchesne on May 12, 1940. Mother Duchesne and her com- 
panions came to St. Louis in 1818 at the request of Bishop 
DuBourg. He sent them to St. Charles where they founded 
the first convent of the Sacred Heart in the new world. 





Photographs of scenes in Jefferson county appear in the 
rotogravure sections of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat for April 
28 and May 5, 1940. The photographs were collected in 
connection with the celebration from May 12 to 18 of the 
centennial anniversary of the transfer of the county seat to 
Hillsboro from Herculaneum. 





Milton E. Benjamin, an architect and builder who super- 
vised the construction of many of the large buildings at the 
St. Louis world’s fair in 1904, died March 5, 1940, at Bay 
Pines, Florida.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 8, 
1940. 





Bert Loewenstein gives an interesting explanation of the 
origin of the name of the Creve Coeur lakes in St. Louis 
county in an open letter published in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch on April 26, 1940. 





A two-column picture of Venerable Mother Rose Philip- 
pine Duchesne who was beatified May 12 and an interesting 
article on ‘“‘Mother Duchesne’s Life” appear in the St. Louis 
Star-Times of April 24, 1940. 





Articles in the series by Harry Norman which appear 
in recent issues of the Ste. Genevieve Herald under the heading 
“Soul-stirring Sagas of Old Mizzou” include: ‘Congressional 
Medal of Honor Winner Defends McNeil—Declares He 
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Obeyed Orders of Others” (March 2); ‘Tree Which Saved a 
Man’s Life 77 Years Ago in Civil War Days, Received Legal 
Protection in Deed’’ (March 9); ‘“‘This Year, 1940, Is Cen- 
tennial of Arrival in Missouri of McDowell, Celebrated but 
Eccentric Surgeon’ (March 16); ‘‘Dr. McDowell Barely 
Escaped Death Stealing Corpse of Girl for Use in His Medical 
College—His Own Story of Act’’ (March 23); and “Dr. Jos. 
McDowell Taught Anatomy to Harriet Hosmer, Famed 
Sculptor, When Eastern Medical Schools Rejected Her’ 
(April 27). 


The annual meeting of the Missouri Academy of Science 
was held in Warrensburg, April 18, 19, and 20. During the 
business session, Professor R. A. Rogers of the physics depart- 
ment of Park college at Parkville, was elected president and 
Professor A. C. Magill of the Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers college at Cape Girardeau was named vice-president. Dr. 
R. T. Dufford of the University of Missouri, who has served 
as secretary of the academy since its organization, and A. J. 
Griner of Kansas City, treasurer, were re-elected.—From the 
Warrensburg Star-Journal, April 23, 1940. 





Articles by J. L. Ferguson which appear in recent issues 
of the Warrensburg Star-Journal include: ‘‘Interesting 
‘Trades Display’ Put on by Merchants of Warrensburg in 
1889” (March 1); “Thomas H. Dillard, 80 Years in County, 
Was Merchant 49 Years” (March 19); “Boots for Children 
Were Problem for Rural Parents in the 1880s’’ (March 22); 
and “Judge J. A. Koch Has Befriended Old and Young in 
Long Official Career’’ (April 16). 


An article entitled ‘Vocational ‘Ag’ Pioneer’? by John 
F. Case, editor, appears in the Missouri Ruralist of February 
3, 1940. The article gives the history of the vocational agri- 
culture department of New London high school, the first 
department of its type in Missouri. Paul Chapman, now 
dean of the Georgia agricultural college, was the first teacher 
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of vocational agriculture at New London. C. D. Thorp, 
superintendent of the New London schools, has been in charge 
of the department for the past e‘ghteen years. 





A brief history of 4-H Club work in Missouri is given in 
a brochure, published December 4, 1939, in celebration of the 
twenty-second anniversary of the annual Thomas E. Wilson 
day. Wilson is chairman of the national committee for boys’ 
and girls’ club work. Recognition is given to Professor R. H. 
Emberson of the University of Missouri college of agriculture. 
Professor Emberson began work prior to the passage of the 
Smith-Lever act in 1914 which established the nation-wide 
system of agricultural extension education. He served as 
State club leader from 1914 to 1923 and has since been a 
member of the State club staff. 





Missouri’s claims to prominence in literature are evalu- 
ated by Eugene Richard Page, professor of English at Central 
college, Fayette, in an article ‘I’m From Missouri’ which 
appears in the Saturday Review of Literature, April 27, 1940. 
A digest of the article appears on the editorial page of the 
Kansas City Times of May 2, 1940. 





Julius T. Muench, St. Louis attorney, has contributed 
some interesting information concerning Judge R. E. Rom- 
bauer who was mentioned in the article, “Some Missouri 
Judges I Have Known,” by North Todd Gentry which ap- 
peared in the April issue of the Review. The Rombauers, 
according to Mr. Muench, were Hungarians and not Bo- 
hemians. The family descended from the early German immi- 
grants in the northern part of Hungary, known as the Zips. 
This immigration took place in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries and by the time of Kossuth’s revolution, the family 
was thoroughly “‘Magyarized.” 





Judge S. P. Miles of Independence, Kansas, has added 
the name of Judge William Lawson Holloway to the list of 
prominent Missourians in Montana, presented in the article, 
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“The Missouri Heritage of the West,” which appeared in the 
April issue of the Review. Judge Holloway was born Novem- 
ber 8, 1867, at Kirksville, Missouri. He was graduated from 
the Missouri State Normal school at Kirksville in 1884, and 
for the next four years was a principal in the school system 
of Crystal City. In 1892, he received a law degree from the 
University of Michigan and went to Montana where he 
practiced his profession at Bozeman. In 1902, he was elected 
as an associate justice of the Montana supreme court, a posi- 
tion he held for three successive terms. Judge Holloway died 
December 11, 1926, at Long Beach, California. 





The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, established in 
1930, has obtained a twenty-year lease of Philadelphia’s 
historic old customhouse from the United States department 
of interior. The foundation honors the memory of Carl 
Schurz, German immigrant who became a Union general in 
the Civil war and confidant of President Lincoln as well as 
a United States senator from Missouri, a cabinet member, 
ambassador, and editor. The custom house which is a 120- 
year-old reproduction of the Parthenon is being reconditioned 
as a works progress administration project. 





The first issue of the M. L. A. Quarterly, the official 
publication of the Missouri Library association, appeared in 
March. Miss Kathryn N. Miller of the University of Missouri 
library is the editor of the magazine which contains articles 
and news of Missouri libraries. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Ballads and Songs. Edited by H. M. Belden. (Uni- 
versity of Missouri Studies, Vol. XV, No. 1, January 1, 1940. 
530 p.) This collection of over 300 Missouri songs and 
ballads is the most complete collection that has been pub- 
lished. Practically every song is accompanied by a short 
historical sketch and notes explaining various versions of the 
song. In 1903, Belden began collecting ballads from the 
pupils in his English classes at the University of Missouri and 
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from other sources, including libraries throughout the United 
States. Eighty-five separate works are cited in his notes and 
comments. A publication fund established by the Missouri 
Folk-Lore society was an important factor in the final publica- 
tion of this work. 

All portions of the State, although not every county, are 
represented. Miller county in central Missouri and Harrison 
county in the Northwest have contributed perhaps as many 
and, on the whole, better texts of the traditional ballads than 
other counties, despite the general assumption that ballads 
and folk songs are more characteristic of the Ozark region than 
of other portions of the State. 

This monumental collection of Missouri ballads and folk 
songs is fittingly dedicated to Mary Alicia Owen (1858-1935), 
noted Missouri authority on American folklore, and to the 
members of the Missouri Folk-Lore society. 





George Caleb Bingham of Missouri, The Story of An 
Artist. By Albert Christ-Janer. (New York, Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1940. 171p.) This study of the life and work 
of George C. Bingham, early Missouri artist, 1811-1879, is a 
notable contribution to the historical literature of the State. 
C. B. Rollins of Columbia, the only living person who knew 
the artist intimately, describes the work as ‘‘timely,” “‘con- 
clusive,”” and ‘‘comprehensive.’’ In addition to being a 
well documented study of the life of Missouri’s first well- 
known artist, the volume contains fifty-six drawings made by 
Bingham and fifteen full-page plates, six of which are in color. 
A seven-page chronology of important dates and twenty-one 
pages of notes, enlarging upon the materials presented in the 
narrative, add materially to the value of the book. This is 
the most complete study that has been made to date of a 
Missouri artist whose popularity has grown immensely in the 
last ten years. 





Dictionary of American History, Vols. I1 and III. 
Edited by James Truslow Adams. (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 430 and 432 pp.) Students and writers 
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in particular will appreciate the appearance of these two 
volumes of the Dictionary of American History. Three addi- 
tional volumes will complete a projected six-volume series 
which is being compiled by the nation’s leading historians. 
When complete, the work will contain between five and six 
thousand separate items, each one dealing with a specific 
phase of American history. Related articles can be found by 
making use of a comprehensive system of cross references. 

Volume III is of especial value to Missouri. It contains 
some thirty articles relating to Missouri history, including one 
and one-half pages devoted to the history of the State. A 
considerable number of Missouri authors have contributed 
to the work. 


River out of Eden. A novel. By Shirley Seifert. (New 
York, M.S. Mill Company, Inc., 1940. 432 p.) This unusually 
interesting and instructive novel, while not a historical treatise, 
is a tale told in keeping with the spirit of truth. The story 
is devoted entirely to the notable historical expedition of 
Pierre Laclede Liguest in 1763, which resulted in the founding 
of Missouri’s metropolis, the city of St. Louis. The brilliant 
Missouri author has dug deeply, carefully, and sympathetically 
into the records of French colonial upper Louisiana and has 
used the fruits of her researches to give body and form to the 
living spirit of romance created by her imagination. No finer 
or more vivid account can be found of the difficulties en- 
countered by Laclede’s expedition in its slow progress up- 
stream against the willful current of the Mississippi from New 
Orleans to Ste. Genevieve and Fort Chartres. It is a book 
which is hard to lay down and also one which it is impossible 
to forget. 


The Territorial Papers of the United States, Voi. VII: 
The Territory of Indiana, 1800-1810. Compiled and edited 
by Clarence E. Carter. (Washington, Government Printing 
office, 1939. 784 p.) The official papers concerning the 
territory of Indiana found in the archives of Washington, 
D. C., for the ten-year period from 1800 to 1810 are reproduced 
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in this volume. The territory now included in the State of 
Missouri was under the administration of Governor William 
H. Harrison of the Indiana territory from October 1, 1804, 
to July 4, 1805. Nevertheless, the work contains only a 
meagre amount of material on early Missouri history. 

Among the men mentioned in the volume who are of 
especial interest to Missouri are: Samuel Hammond, Rufus 
Easton, James Wilkinson, Meriwether Lewis, William Clark, 
Edward Hempstead, Silas Bent, and Frederick Bates. It 
also contains some material on Indian affairs and on the 
licensing and activities of Indian traders. 





The First Ninety Years; An Historical Sketch of the Bur- 
lington Railroad, 1850-1940. By R. C. Overton. (Chicago, 
1940. 40 p.) “First Rails to the Missouri River: The Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph Railroad’’ is the title of an important sec- 
tion of this work. The author reviews the history of Missouri’s 
first trans-State railway, and shows how it became an im- 
portant link in the great Burlington system in 1883. In addi- 
tion to emphasizing the historical importance of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph railroad, this small volume contains a picture 
of the first United States postal car, the St. Louis Union 
station in 1894, a flag-raising scene at Hannibal in 1898, and 
other pictures and maps of historical interest to the State. 





An Ozark Anthology. Edited by Vance Randolph. 
(Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1940. 374 p.) 
The picturesque Ozarks again come into their own in this 
collection of fifteen recently published short stories or articles 
about the Ozarks, edited by Vance Randolph, himself an 
author and noted authority on Ozark folklore and a resident 
of Galena, Missouri. 

Most of these writings appeared first in magazines of 
national circulation. The authors are Rose Wilder Lane, 
MacKinlay Kantor, Emily Newell Blair, Rose O’ Neill, Eleanor 
Risley, Charles J. Finger, William Cunningham, Charles 
Morrow Wilson, George Milburn, Thomas Williamson, 
Thomas Hart Benton, Nancy Clemens, Charles May Simon, 
Robert L. Morris, and Wayman Hogue. 
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Mr. Randolph has chosen these particular items as the 
best to include in his book because, as he says in the intro- 
duction, the authors ‘‘have lived in the Ozarks, and they know 
their stuff. They have told the truth about the Ozark country, 
and they have described the Ozark hillbilly as he really is.” 
The result accomplished is a many-sided and fascinating 
picture of an area about which there is an extraordinary lack 
of authentic and popular literature. 

The Anthology has recently been placed on the “recom- 
mended” list of the Book of the Month club. 





Father Louis Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana, Newly 
Discovered to the Southwest of New France by Order of the King. 
Translated by Marion E. Cross. (Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota press, 1938. 190 p.) Father Louis Hennepin, 
noted explorer, is known to every school child in the United 
States and Canada. He was not the first white man to pene- 
trate the upper Mississippi river country, but he was the first 
to give the world a comprehensive description of the region. 
His Description de la Louisiane was published in Paris in 1683. 
Between that date and the close of the century, it was read, 
translated, and reread throughout Europe. However, it was 
not until 1880, almost 200 years later, that John G. Shea, an 
American historian, made it available in English. 

The present work is the second English translation of this 
early journal. It differs from Shea’s translation by being 
cast in a more readable literary form, and Shea’s work in itself 
has become almost as valuable as the original. This recent 
translation then will make the journal not only more available 
to students, but to general readers as well. 

In a nine-page introduction, Grace Lee Nute, curator of 
manuscripts for the Minnesota Historical society, presents a 
brief, comprehensive sketch of Hennepin’s life, evaluates his 
writing, and analyzes his motives. A limited number of foot- 
notes and a five-page index also add to the value of the work. 





Spring Flora of Missouri. By Julian A. Steyermark. 
(St. Louis, Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, and Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 1940. 582 p.) Here 
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is a book that is complete. It contains the name, with anno- 
tated material, of every wild flower that is known to bloom 
in Missouri before June 1—about 14,000 different flowers. 
It contains 163 full-page plates; there are few pages in the book 
that do not have from one to a half-dozen drawings. In 
addition to being written in simple, intelligible English, the 
work is scientifically sound, contains an eight-page glossary 
and dictionary of scientific botanical names, and is thoroughly 
indexed. Undoubtedly, this is the book Missouri flower- 
lovers have been looking for. 





The Whitman Mission: The Third Station on the Old 
Oregon Trail. By Marvin M. Richardson. (Walla Walla, 
Washington, Whitman Publishing company, 1940. 160 p.) 
Probably no more thrilling missionary story has been pre- 
served than that of Marcus Whitman and his wife, Narcissa 
Prentiss Whitman. These devout people opened a portion 
of the wagon road to Oregon and established the second mis- | 
sion in the Pacific northwest. The Whitman mission, founded 
in 1836, was situated about six miles west of the present town 
of Walla Walla, Washington, in the well-known Walla Walla 
valley. It was destroyed by the Indians in 1847. At that 
time, the Indians also murdered thirteen of the inhabitants 
including the Whitmans. 

In the present work, the author presents the most com- 
prehensive study that has been published on this famous 
mission. 





Speech of General Riley In the House of Representatives of 
Missouri, February 8, 1861. Reprinted from the Hannibal 
Weekly Messenger, March 7, 1861. Edited by Franklin J. 
Meine. (Chicago, The Mark Twain Society of Chicago, 
1940. 5p.) This speech which was made by H. W. Riley 
of Wright county is genuinely American. For Mark Twain 
enthusiasts, it has several points of particular interest. It 
is native Missouri material, current at the time the great 
American humorist was soaking up native element, and it is 
also a bit of oratorical bombast which one might expect to 
find in any one of several Mark Twain productions. In the 
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editor’s opinion, it is better in many respects than such 
famous old masterpieces as ‘“The Harp of a Thousand Strings” 
(1855), and J. Proctor Knott’s equally famous Duluth speech 
(1871). 





A Report of A Survey of The Public Schools of St. Louis, 
Missouri. Made by the Division of Field Studies Institute 
of Educational Research, Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity. ({[New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
college, Columbia university], 1939. 468 p.) This survey 
covers every phase of the work of the St. Louis public schools. 
It treats problems of administration, costs, personnel, and 
classroom procedure and results. The chapter on ‘‘Educa- 
tion for Citizenship,’ pages 39-61, and other portions of the 
work should be of especial interest to teachers of history and 
social studies. 





Justa Promiscuous Collection of Ozark Verse. By J. P. 
Campbell. ({[Doniphan, Mo.], 1939. 100 p.) Those who are 
fond of Missouri streams and woods will enjoy this slender 
volume of pastoral vignettes by one who knows and loves the 
people as well as the hills and valleys of his homeland. The 
“Foreword”’ is written by the author’s good friend, Thomas 
Speed Mosby. 





A Guide to Ste. Genevieve, With Notes on Its Architecture. 
By Charles E. Peterson. Mimeographed. (United States 
Department of the Interior, National Park Service, Jefferson 
Memorial, 1940. 21 p.) In this booklet, the author not only 
lists the chief specimens of early Missouri-French architecture 
in Ste. Genevieve, but describes each briefly and gives the 
main characteristics of the various types. A map of a part of 
Ste. Genevieve and a short history of the founding and de- 
velopment of the town are also included. 





Land Use Adjustment and the Fiscal Problem in Wayne 
County, Missouri. By Fred A, Clarenbach. Mimeographed. 
(n. p., February, 1940. 30 p.) The purchasing of land for 
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national forests and flood-control reservoirs in certain sec- 
tions of the Ozark region is creating a fiscal problem for local 
units of government, since these lands become exempt from 
the local tax. This study was made to furnish the information 
needed in planning governmental readjustments. It was 
made by the Missouri college of agriculture and the bureau of 
agricultural economics of the United States department of 
agriculture. Wayne county was used because recent federal 
and State acquisitions will make early governmental adjust- 
ments there imperative. The present preliminary report 
considers such items as: ‘Recent and Prospective Develop- 
ments in the Economy of Wayne County,” “The County 
Government,” and ‘The School Districts.” 





Missouri Report No. 10, Vols. I and II. Mimeo- 
graphed. (Office of Government Reports, Statistical Section, 
1940. 114 and 50 pp.) This report contains valuable infor- 
mation on federal loans and expenditures in the State from 
1933 to 1939. Volume I includes cumulative agency totals 
of loans and expenditures in each county from March 4, 1933, 
to June 30, 1939. The second volume contains figures on 
bank deposits, postal savings, receipts from the sale of farm 
products and from the various constructive and business 
activities in the State. Thirty-eight pages of this volume are 
devoted to such agencies as the agricultural adjustment ad- 
ministration, farm credit, farm security, the civilian conserva- 
tion corps, and eight other federal agencies. 


Missouri Farm Prices Since 1910. By Herman M. Haag. 
University of Missouri College of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Research Bulletin 312. (Columbia, Mo., 
1940. 47 p.) In this work, the author discusses the purpose 
and the problems involved in constructing an index and then 
presents one for the major farm products of the State, covering 
the period from 1910 to 1939. By a series of graphs, he not 
only compares the prices of various Missouri products, but 
also compares his State index with one for the nation. 
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As They Learn is the title of a thirty-two page supple- 
ment to the annual report of the superintendent of public 
instruction of the St. Louis public schools. This brochure 
which was issued in February, 1940, contains some sixty 
pictures showing student activity in the classrooms and on the 
playground. 


Junior Colleges in Missouri. Edited by W. W. Carpenter 
and J. Robert Sala. Mimeographed. (n. p., 1940. 25 p.) 
This brochure, prepared for distribution at the annual national 
convention of the American association of junior colleges, 
presents a separate historical sketch for forty-eight junior 
colleges in Missouri. The sketches were prepared by the 
officials of the various junior colleges. A group of graduate 
students studying junior college administration under Dr. 
W. W. Carpenter at the University of Missouri made personal 
contributions to cover the cost of publication and distributed 
300 of these bulletins to the members of the convention. 





An eight-page biographical sketch of Christopher Fred- 
erick Schewe, early St. Louis schoolmaster, written by John 
Francis McDermott, appears in the December, 1939, issue 
of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine. 





John Francis McDermott, assistant professor of English 
at Washington university, St. Louis, is the author of a valuable 
article entitled ‘‘Private Schools in St. Louis, 1809-1821” 
which appears in the April, 1940, issue of Mid-America, 
published at Loyola university, Chicago. 





“Founders and Builders of the Income Tax,” by Roy G. 
and Gladys C. Blakey, appears in Taxes: The Tax Magazine 
for March, 1940. This article reviews the history of the 
income tax movement in the United States. In addition, it 
contains pictures of the country’s chief income tax advocates 
—Schuyler Colfax, W. P. Fessenden, Justin S. Morrill, George 
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S. Boutwell, William Jennings Bryan, Benton McMillin, 
William L. Wilson, and Uriel S. Hall. Hall, a native of 
Randolph county, Missouri, served two terms in Congress, 
1893-1897, where his active advocacy of a federal income tax 
gained for him the sobriquet, ‘‘Father of the Income Tax.” 
He refused to be a candidate for a third term and returned 
to Missouri. He became the president of Pritchett college 
at Glasgow and later founded the U. S. Hall Coaching school 
in Columbia. 





“Robert E. Lee—Civil Engineer,” is the title of a valu- 
able article by Robert B. Brooks, published in Civil Engineer- 
ing, Vol. X, No. 3, March, 1940. The article is chiefly con- 
cerned with Lee’s work in deepening the channel and im- 
proving the harbor at St. Louis. 





An article ‘Mormonism in IIlinois,’’ by Clyde E. Buck- 
ingham, appears in the June, 1939, issue of the Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society. Included with this article is 
a full-page picture of the Mormon temple at Nauvoo, Illinois, 
which was destroyed on November 19, 1848. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. HENRY T. BEAUREGARD: Born in St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 7, 1868; died at Florissant in St. Louis county, April 2, 
1940. Mrs. Beauregard had been associated with the Mis- 
souri Historical Society in St. Louis for twenty-seven years. 
She took a position with the society as a translator in 1913 
and the next year became the archivist and curator. During 
her long period of service, she assembled collections and pre- 
pared archives of incalculable value to the historical back- 
ground of Missouri and contiguous states. Although Mrs. 
Beauregard was best known for her work in obtaining and 
organizing the Lindbergh trophy collection after Charles A. 
Lindbergh made his famous flight in 1927, her work in au- 
thenticating historical annals of the State was even more 
outstanding. 
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Epson KINGMAN BrixsBy: Born at Red Wing, Minn., 
April 7, 1887; died at Springfield, Mo., March 17, 1940. Mr. 
Bixby was the editor and general manager of the Springfield 
Newspapers, Inc. Mr. Bixby left school at the age of 19 
years to become managing editor of his father’s Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, Phoenix. In the fall of 1926, in association with 
his mother and two brothers, he bought the Springfield Re- 
publican and reorganized it as the Springfield Daily News. 
Two mergers followed, one with the Springfield Leader in 
May, 1928, and the other a few months later with the Spring- 
field News. He was a director of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and widely known in journalistic fields. 


PauL GILBERT BourK: Born in Kansas City, Mo., 
Jan. 20, 1895; died in Kansas City, March 3, 1940. Mr. Bourk 
represented the fourth district of Jackson county in the fifty- 
sixth, fifty-seventh, and fifty-eighth general assemblies of 
Missouri. 


Roy F. Britton: Born in Cleveland, Ohio, March 18, 
1881; died at St. Louis, Mo., March 8, 1940. Britton, a 
Republican, served as a member of the house of representatives 
from the second district of St. Louis county in the forty-sixth 
general assembly of Missouri. He was president of the 
Automobile club of Missouri for seventeen years. 


CLAUDE PuRDUE Dorsey: Born at Chillicothe, Mo., 
July 11, 1874; died in Kansas City, Mo., March 5, 1940. He 
had been the editor and publisher of the Cameron Sun since 
April, 1919. Mr. Dorsey began his newspaper career at the 
age of 15 years when he became associated with his father in 
the publication of the Braymer Bee. He was associated with 
Colonel W. B. Rogers on the Trenton Republican for one year 
and from 1916 to April, 1919, he operated the Hamilton 
Hamiltonian. Mr. Dorsey was a member of the board of 
trustees of the old Missouri Wesleyan college, and when that 
institution merged with Baker university he became a member 
of the Baker board. He served as a member of the board of 
trustees of the State Historical Society of Missouri from 1928 
until 1937. 
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JoHN PorTER FIisHER: Born in Pike county, Mo., 
July 13, 1873; died at New London, Mo., May 16, 1940. Mr. 
Fisher had been associated with G. D. Harris in the publica- 
tion of New London newspapers for thirty-eight years. He 
began his newspaper career as a compositor on the Ralls 
County Record at New London, and later held a position 
in the government printing office in Washington, D. C. He 
returned to Missouri in 1900 and for two years edited the 
Bucklin Herald. In 1902, he became a partner of Mr. Harris 
who was publishing the New London Times. After their 
plant burned in 1916, they purchased the Ralls County Record. 
Mr. Fisher served New London as mayor for two terms. He 
was also city clerk and city collector for several years. 


ELIZABETH BUTLER GENTRY: Born in Audrain county, 
Mo., in 1875; died in Chicago, Ill., May 5, 1940. Miss 
Gentry was made national chairman of the Old Trails road 
committee of the Daughters of the American Revolution when 
it was organized in 1912. She was the first to promote the 
building of the transcontinental highway, now United States 
Highway 40, over the scenic route along the old trails of the 
pioneers. Miss Gentry also organized the Kansas City 
chapter of the D. A. R. and served as State regent for Mis- 
souri. 


FraANK H. HepGes: Born in Springfield, Mo., April 
19, 1895; died in Tokyo, Japan, April 10, 1940. Mr. Hedges, 
a correspondent for the North American Newspaper Alliance 
and the London Daily Telegraph, gained widespread recogni- 
tion for his work in the Orient. He was graduated from the 
Western Military Academy in 1912 and earned a bachelor of 
arts degree from Drury college at Springfield in 1917. After 
serving in the sixty-fourth pioneer infantry during the World 
war, he attended the University of Missouri school of journal- 
ism and was graduated in 1919. In 1935, he served as tem- 
porary secretary of the Press Congress of the world. 


Witu1aM H. Jounson: Born in City Point, Va., Oct. 
9, 1866; died in Springfield, Mo., April 2, 1940. Mr. Johnson 
was recognized as the founder of Hollister, Missouri, on Lake 
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Taneycomo and the pioneer of Ozark boosters. At the age 
of twenty, he held the office of city attorney of Springfield. 


ROBERT SHANKLIN McC intic: Born in Marion county, 
Mo., Sept. 21, 1875; died in St. Louis, Mo., March 9, 1940. 
Mr. McClintic was elected to the State senate from the 
thirteenth district in 1912 and re-elected in 1916. Before 
entering the senate as a member, he had served as assistant 
secretary and as secretary of the body. At the time of his 
death, he was a referee for the workmen’s compensation com- 
mission. 


EnocH WALKER RAGLAND: Born in Monroe City, Mo., 
March 26, 1869; died at Clarence, Mo., March 16, 1940. 
Mr. Ragland worked in newspaper offices in Plattsburg, 
Monroe City, Jefferson City, and Shelbina, and in 1910 be- 
came an owner of the Clarence Courier in partnership with 
H. J. Simmons. He purchased the plant in 1916 and published 
the paper until 1928. In 1935, he again became publisher of 
the Courier which had been consolidated with another paper 
as the Independent-Courier. 


Harry A. SIMRELL: Born in Cedar county, Mo., July 
15, 1886; died in Springfield, Mo., May 29, 1939. Dr. Simrell 
was educated at Loyola university in Chicago and Tulane 
university at New Orleans. He returned to his native county 
to practice medicine. He was a member of the sixtieth 
general assembly. 


EUGENE Morrow VIOLETTE: Born at Pittsville, Mo., 
Sept. 4, 1873; died at Baton Rouge, La., March 26, 1940. 
Professor Violette, the author of several textbooks, taught 
history in the Kirksville Normal school, now the Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers college, for over twenty years. He 
was an acting assistant professor of history at the University 
of Missouri from 1899 to 1900, and an acting professor of 
history at Washington university in St. Louis one year, 1920- 
1921. Since 1923, he had been a professor of history at the 
Louisiana state university at Baton Rouge. He wasa graduate 
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of Central college at Fayette and the University of Chicago 
and had also done advanced work at Harvard and London 
universities. Professor Violette was best known for his text- 
book on Missouri history and a new edition was ready to be 
released at the time of his death. He was also completing a 
History of England which had been accepted for publication. 
In 1911, Professor Violette published a History of Adair 
County and was also the founder of the Adair County Histori- 
cal society which was organized in 1916. While at Kirksville, 
he started the museum at the college that is now known as 
the Violette museum. Professor Violette was one of the 
original trustees of the State Historical Society of Missouri 
and served as a member of its executive committee from 1901 
to 1924. He had also served on the editorial board of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical association and several com- 
mittees of the American Historical association. Professor 
Violette was one of the leaders in the program to emphasize 
the study of Missouri history in the high schools of the State. 


CorNnELius C. WuitE: Born at Bertrand, Mississippi 
county, Mo., May 2, 1870; died at Sikeston, Mo., April 8, 
1940. Mr. White represented Scott county in the fifty-fifth, 
fifty-sixth, fifty-eighth, and fifty-ninth Missouri general 
assemblies. In 1919, he was drafted to fill an unexpired term 
as mayor of Sikeston and was elected to a full term in 1920. 


GEORGE BEN WADE WINTER: Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
April 19, 1878; died at St. Louis, Mo., March 28, 1940. Dr. 
Winter was known as the “father of exodontia,” or the 
science of teeth extraction, and was a former president of the 
American Dental association. He studied dentistry at St. 
Louis university dental school and had practiced his pro- 
fession in St. Louis since 1900. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


SENATORIAL SHARP SHOOTING 


From the Missouri Statesman, March 2, 1849. 


Mr. Editor:—A spectator frequently sees a keen encounter of the 
wits (?) in the Senate chamber, and on last evening, an interesting instance 
of the kind, occurred between two of those potent, grave, and revered seniors 
of the Missouri Senate; which I think well worth preserving for the benefit 
of posterity, and to give future generations a specimen of legislative pro- 
ceedings in ‘‘former times.” 

In the Senate on the 13th Mr. [Augustus W.] Flournoy of Linn, 
pending the debate on the ‘‘woman’s bill’’ as it is called, moved an amend- 
ment by way of ryder, and addressed the Senate in support of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. [William C.] Jones of Newton, was opposed to the amendment. 
He thought the gentleman from Linn had entirely mistaken the effect 
of the bill as well as of his amendment. He was surprised to hear the 
gentleman’s Stentorian voice ringing in the ears of Senators so loudly, in 
support of any such proposition; the gentleman had pounced upon the 
bill in such a manner, that it reminded him of the little boy who came 
running into the house, crying at the top of his voice, ‘“‘oh, mother! mother! 
yonder is a mad bull, running like lightning, and bellowing like thunder, 
and I jumped over the fence and tore my breeches, like heaven and earth 
was coming together.’”” (Much merriment.) 

Mr. Flournoy acknowledged that he always expected to be defeated 
in these encounters with the gentleman from Newton. He was no match 
for the gentleman, he knew, and was always glad to come out with whole 
bones, however frightened and bruised he might be. He must say, how- 
ever, that he felt under this defeat, somewhat like the old dutchman, who 
went out one morning to salt his sheep. He was going along, putting the 
salt on the lick log, when the old Ram, being somewhat impatient for a 
bait of salt, gave the old fellow a pop in the rear, and brought him all heels 
up. The dutchman commenced bawling “oh! mein Gott, mein Gott! 
I’m kilt! I’m kilt!” The good wife came running out, much alarmed, 
crying ‘mein Hans, vat ish de matter mit you?—Did de ole horse paw 
you down?” “Oh! no! no!” ‘Vell did de ole bull poke you mit his horns?” 
“Oh! no! no! mein Gott! If de ole horse had paw me down, or de ole 
bull had poke me mit his horns me no care so much, but to be butt over 
dish way by one cot tam old sheep ish too tam bad.” (Uproarious applause.) 

Mr. Jones acknowledged he was beaten by the gentleman from Linn, 
completely demolished; he could, he thought, stand the roaring of a lion, 
but the braying of a Jackass always made him run, and suiting the action 
to the words, left the bar amid renewed peals of laughter. 
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The scene was rich enough as it was, but I thought slyly, it might 
have received the cap chief [sic] on the way of a few brilliant reflections 
from the “‘looking-glass of creation’’ and some sweet honey drops from the 
‘Bee hive of the worid.""—Jacob Scopely. Jefferson City, Feb. 14th 1849, 

[Editor’s Note: The so-called ‘‘woman’s bill” was passed by the legis- 
lature and approved March 5, 1849. Its provisions included an exemption 
of a woman’s property, owned prior to marriage or acquired after marriage 
by descent, from debts and liabilities of her husband. In his biennial 
address to the legislature, delivered December 26, 1848, Governor John C. 
Edwards had warned that “no general good could result from a law cre- 
ating a separate property in the wife. Such a law would make it neces- 
sary to manage two estates instead of one; and that would require two 
managers instead of one. Every bachelor is constantly told that he should 
get a wife to manage his house-hold affairs. Nobody can doubt the cor- 
rectness of this advice; and if such a law as that in question should be 
enacted, then while the husband and wife would be managing their estates 
separately, each would need a house-keeper as much as the bachelor, and, 
if they happened to be blessed with plenty of children the husband and 
wife would need a housewife each much worse than the bachelor having no 
children. A separate property would change the character of the wife. 
In the management of her estate, she would lose the woman, and become 
in character a man. All that was soft, and tender and endearing would 
vanish, and she would grow sturdy, obstinate and masculine, as is the 
case where effeminate husbands surrender the reins of government to their 
wives.” Edwards, himself, was a bachelor during the time that he served 
as governor of Missouri.] 


GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM COMES INTO HIS OWN 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 11, 1940. 


It must be a great satisfaction to Missourians like C. B. Rollins and 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, who long have sung the praises of George Caleb 
Bingham, to see the pictorial recorder of simple democracy on the early 
Missouri frontier at last recognized for his true worth. Certainly the in- 
creasing interest in his robust, lively canvases is the “future recognition” 
which Helen Fern Rusk foresaw in her monograph on “the Missouri artist,” 
published more than 25 years ago. 

Pretty much neglected after his death in 1879, Bingham was not 
“dusted off” until the St. Lov’s Art Museum assembled 20 of his paintings 
and eight prints in 1934. Everyone relished meeting his jolly flatboatmen, 
wily politicians, shrewd villagers and carefree loafers, and the exhibition's 
success here led to a showing at Kansas City later. Then it was exhibited 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New York and at Hartford, Conn., 
in eyebrow-lifting New England. Three years ago, Bingham’s very inter- 
esting canvas of adventurous “fur traders descending the Missouri,” a 
work now owned by the Metropolitan Museum, went to Paris in a collec- 
tion of representative American art covering a period of 300 years. 
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Now, Bingham and his pioneering work—for he did to a large degree 
in his day what Benton, Wood, Curry and others are doing now—are the 
subject of a large and handsome book, “George Caleb Bingham of Mis- 
souri.” The writer, Albert Christ-Janer of Cambridge, Mass., carefully 
analyzes Bingham’s genre painting, employes recently discovered letters 
to throw new light on Bingham’s personality and career, and corrects 
errors which have enjoyed currency. “Stump Speaking,” “Raftsmen 
Playing Cards,” “Order No. 11” and many other reproductions appear 
in color. 

More than a century ago, a widowed mother taught school in her 
farm home on the Missouri frontier, while her son mixed axle grease, brick 
dust, vegetable dyes and oil to make the paints he needed for portraits 
of the townsfolk of Franklin. That son has always belonged on any list 
of distinguished Missourians and at long last the country is meeting him, 
in the words of an admirer, Thomas Hart Benton, as one who “made 
a specifically American statement’ in art—‘‘as among the first of those 
who set the pace.” 


MISSOURI SILK INDUSTRY IN 1839 


From the St. Louis Missouri Republican (weekly), September 28, 1839. 

Sale of Morus Multicaulis. We notice sales of this article in the east, 
and are gratified to find that they are not confined to that section. The 
Missouri Silk Company have lately made a sale of a number of trees, to 
be taken as they stand at 75 cents per tree. We lately walked through the 
grounds cultivated by the company, and were pleased with the promising 
appearance which the trees presented. Generally they are well grown 
from two to eight feet high, and will average several hundred cuttings to 
the tree. On the same farm (Captain Bissel’s) there are about eleven or 
twelve hundred trees belonging to the Captain which, for the rapidity 
and extent of their growth, will compare with any in the United States. 
These trees are from cuttings, and were planted late last spring; neverthe- 
less, they are now from eight to ten feet high, each tree having from three 
to seven and ten branches, and these branches have again branched. This 
patch will average thro’ from five to seven hundred buds to the tree. Their 
foliage has been twice stripped off and fed to worms, yet they are now 
covered with as rich and large leaves as are usually found in a summer’s 
growth. We mention these facts to show how admirably our soil and 
climate are adapted to the culture of the Morus Multicaulis; and as to 
feeding the worms, the facts are equally encouraging. The Silk Company, 
this summer fed three crops of leaves, being one more than is usually fed 
in any country; and although their trees were three times stripped of 
their leaves, it has not in the least retarded their growth. They are now 
as richly covered with foliage as if none had been taken from them. 

We are pleased to see a disposition manifested by several gentlemen 
on the Missouri and Mississippi to embark in this cultivation, and we 
doubt not that the day will shortly come when it will be as common for 
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families in this country to manufacture their own silk hose, gloves, &c. 
as it now is for them to make their woolen garments. 

[Editor’s Note: The St. Louis Missouri Silk company was incorporated 
by the State legislature on February 13, 1839, for the purpose of promoting 
the growth and propagation of the mulberry tree and the manufacture of 
silk. An article in the October, 1935, issue of the Missouri Historical 
Review (p. 63) describes the silk mania that invaded Missouri in the 1830s. 
Edwards's Great West describes the morus multicaulis fever and says that 
thousands who had been pursuing a shadow were led to bankruptcy. All 
visions vanished of a home-made silk to rival in beauty that of China and 
France, and the Missouri Silk company that had been incorporated by the 
legislature died quietly before entering upon any practical duties of life.] 


DESECRATION OF JEFFERSON MONUMENT 


From the Jeffersonian Republican, August 17, 1839. 


We republish this paragraph from the Charlotteville Advocate of the 
11th, in the hope it may have due effect in checking the profanation on 
which it animadverts: 

. . . » We were very much surprised to see during a late visit to the 
grave of Mr. Jefferson that the granite monument has been mutilated 
and broken by visitors! and that the marble slab over the grave of his wife 
also been broken. We trust that the good people of the United States, 
who travel here for the purpose of seeing the place where the body of this 
immortal man is laid, will desist from thus desecrating his monument. 
We consider it worse than sacrilege to be breaking in pieces a monument 
erected over the ashes of one of the most illustrious of statesmen and 
patriots. We never should dare exhibit as a relic, even the smallest por- 
tion of stone which we had been guilty of breaking from the monument 
of the Sage of Monticello. More than one thousand strangers annually 
visit the grave of Mr. Jefferson; we hope, for the future, that all will desist 
from like depredations. 

[Editor's Note: Through the efforts of President Samuel Spahr Laws» 
the University of Missouri obtained this monument in 1883 from the 
Jefferson heirs. It stands today on the university campus at Columbia, 
Missouri.] 


DRAMATIC REPORT OF FATAL BIDDLE-PETTIS DUEL 


From the St. Louis Beacon, September 1, 1831. 


The difference which had been depending for some time between the 
Hon. Spencer Pettis and Major Thomas Biddle, ended on Friday last in 
one of the most desperate and fatal duels which the country has ever wit- 
nessed. The distance was only five feet—the place of meeting on the 
island, in the Mississippi river, opposite the upper part of the town, and 
the time was between 4 and 5 o'clock in the afternoon. 
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The notoricty of the difference had prepared the public mind for the 
event, and rumor had indicated the time and place with sufficient cer- 
tainty to attract a great concourse to the shore of the river opposite the 
island. Nearly a thousand people were believed to be present, waiting in 
silence, and with intense feeling, the issue of the combat. A few minutes 
before five the report of the pistols was heard, and every eye was strained 
to catch the signals of safety which had been concerted between the parties 
and their friends on shore. No signalappeared. Presently servants were 
seen running down to the river and carrying up water. This was too well 
understood to imply a lamentable result. Then a gentleman—a friend 
of the parties—was seen coming off in a skiff, and approaching the town 
shore. The press towards the point of his approach was universal, and 
breathless with anxiety and apprehension. The gentleman (Col. Lawrence) 
stopped at a steamboat which lay at the shore, and it was soon known that 
his business was to obtain two mattrasses [sic] and blankets, and that both 
parties had fallen, desperately wounded. The skiff returned. A little 
before sunset, two parties were seen issuing from the wooded part of the 
island, bearing each a body upon a bier, and descending to the river. Each 
party entered a separate skiff, and put off from the island. One made 
directly across the river, and that was ascertained to contain Major Biddle, 
whose house was just above the town; the other to contain Mr. Pettis, 
whose lodging was in town. Then the crowd broke into two great divisions, 
every one acting upon his own impulse, and proceeding in silence to the 
points of landing. Major Biddle was carried to his own house; Mr. Pettis to 
the boarding-house of Mr. Burt. The nature of the wounds were [sic] quickly 
ascertained, and the hope of recovery in either seemed to be extinguished. 
Major Biddle had received a ball just above the right hip, in a line to 
penetrate the body centrally; but not passing through, the direction of the 
fatal messenger was not apparent—the effect, however, was that of a 
dreadful wound. Mr. Pettis was shot through the body, forward of the 
centre, and just below the breast. His suffering was not so great, and his 
friends indulged in hopes, notwithstanding the despondence of the phy- 
sicians. But, after passing a night comparatively easy, the mortal symp- 
toms same (?) on the next morning, and at two in the afternoon of Saturday 
he breathed his last, sensible, resigned, tranquil, and conversing with his 
friends to the last. A committee took charge of his body, and on Sunday 
evening he was buried in the city burying ground, below the city, at- 
tended by an immense concourse of citizens, without distinction of political 
parties. Major Biddle lingered until 6 o’clock Monday morning, and was 
buried at mid-day of Tuesday, with every demonstration of respect, with- 
out distinction of parties; but the inclemency of the day, being almost a 
tempest of wind and rain, prevented a great number of citizens from attend- 
ing. 

It is said that the conduct of the parties on the fatal ground was 
totally destitute of animosity or rancor; that gentlemanly courtesy pre- 
vailed, both with the principals and all concerned; that the fatal affair was 
conducted in a manner to alleviate, not to heighten, its dreadful nature; 
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and that the calm, collected, unaffected firmness shewn by the gentlemen, 
was such as to excite the highest admiration of their courage, and the 
deepest commiseration of their fate. 

It is understood that Messrs. M. Thomas, Esq., Dr. L. F. Linn, and 
Dr. Merry were present on the side of Mr. Pettis; that Major B. O’Fallon, 
E. T. Christy, Esq., and Dr. H. Lane were present on the side of Major 
Biddle; and Col. Lawrence as a mutual friend. 

Thus ended a difference which has fixed for thirty days the attention 
of our whole state; which has drawn the curtain of death over two gentle- 
men in the meridian of life, and left an indelible impression on our whole 
community. May we never have to record such another scene! 


PRUSSIAN KING PLAINTIFF IN MISSOURI LAWSUIT 


Reprinted from the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, by the Columbia 
Tribune, October 8, 1918. 


A Prussian king’s lawsuit in the St. Louis (Mo.) circuit court in 1849 
has been called to our attention by Rev. James W. Lee, of that city. For- 
eign governments are not unknown as plaintiffs in American courts, but 
when the state is the king, as it very decidedly was when Frederick Wil- 
liam IV was ruling Prussia, ordinary language of law is replaced with 
phraseology of a more czarlike exuberance. The petition which the St. 
Louis court was called upon to consider in 1849 began as follows: 


“The plaintiff (Frederick William IV, king of Prussia) states that he 
is absolute monarch of the kingdom of Prussia, and as king thereof is the 
sole government of that country; that he is unrestrained by any constitu- 
tion or law, and that his will expressed in due form is the only law of that 
country and is the only legal power there known to exist as law. .... sé 

The occasion of this grandiose appearance in the court of Missouri 
was simple. An employee of the post office in Prussia had embezzled 
funds and fled to America; and the king, having been responsible for the 
losses to patrons of the post office, brought suit against the absconder’s 
estate in Missouri to recover the stolen sums, with interest thereon. The 
Prussian king must have had a good case. For it was tried in the Mis- 
souri court, and he proved his claim and won the suit—at all events his St. 
Louis lawyer did. It is impossible to believe that a Missouri court in the 
days of Thomas H. Benton was prepossessed in the king’s favor after 
hearing the splendiferous outburst of divine right with which the petition 
opened. 

It should be added that the king was grateful to his American lawyer. 
This man, Charles Gibson, long prominent at the Missouri bar, received 
two magnificent vases from Frederick William IV as a token of apprecia- 
tion. Honoring Gibson became subsequently a habit with the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty, and as late as 1890 the present emperor conferred upon 
him the decoration of the grand cross. 
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“T FIGHTS MIT SIGEL!” 


By Grant P. Robinson in The Civil War in Song and Story, edited by Frank 
Moore, p. 202. 


I met him again, he was trudging along, 
His knapsack with chickens was swelling; 
He’d “‘Blenkered”’ these dairties, and thought it no wrong, 
From some secessionist’s dwelling. 
“What regiment’s yours? and under whose flag 
Do you fight?” said I, touching his shoulder; 
Turning slowly around he smilingly said, 
For the thought made him stronger and bolder; 
“TI fights mit Sigel.” 





The next time I saw him his knapsack was gone, | 
His cap and canteen were missing, 
Shell, shrapnell, and grape, and the swift rifle-ball 
Around him and o’er him were hissing. 
How are you, my friend, and where have you been, 
And for what and for whom are you fighting? 
He said, as a shell from the enemy’s gun 
Sent his arm and his musket a ‘‘kiting,” 
“TI fights mit Sigel.” 





And once more I saw him and knelt by his side, 
His life-blood was rapidly flowing; 
I whispered of home, wife, children, and friends, 
The bright land to which he was going; 
And have you no word for the dear ones at home, 
The ‘‘wee one,”’ the father or mother? 
“Yaw! yaw!” said he, “‘tell them! oh! tell them I fights”— 
Poor fellow! he thought of no other— 
“I fights mit Sigel.” 


We scraped out a grave, and he dreamlessly sleeps 
On the banks of the Shenandoah River; 

His home and his kindred alike are unknown, 
His reward in the hands of the Giver. 

We placed a rough board at the head of his grave, 
“‘And we left him alone in his glory,” 

But on it we marked ere we turned from the spot, 
The little we knew of his story— 

“TI fights mit Sigel.” 


[Editor’s Note: Franz Sigel, a small, nervous German who came to 
America after the Revolution of 1848, did much to hold Missouri to the 
Union at the outbreak of the Civil war. He was raised to the rank of 
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major general of volunteers as a result of his service in the battles of 
Carthage and Wilson’s Creek in southwest Missouri and of Pea Ridge in 
northwest Arkansas. In June, 1862, he was transferred to the East where 
he became commander of the first corps of Pope’s army in Virginia, took 
part in the second battle of Bull Run, and did service in the army of the 
Potomac and in the Shenandoah valley.]} 


LEGENDS OF THE J#m Johnson 


From the Rural Life edition of the Boonville Advertiser, July 21, 1939. 


. . . . [Wilbur] Haley, who in his youth worked side by side with 
river pilots and engineers and deck hands who knew every sandbar from 
the upper Missouri to the Gulf and every bit of history connected with 
each, vouches for the veracity of this story. He got it straight, and can 
tell you many amazing things about this steamboat extraordinary and its 
awful captain who weighed 750 pounds and had but one eye, and that in 
the middle of his forehead—truly a man capable of commanding a boat 
like the Jim Johnson. .... 

Haley knows that if you find a resident of Boonville or Franklin, or 
any other river town, who was ancient enough ... . most likely this 
ancient river man would tell you a story that went like this: 

Yes, I first came to Boonville with the Jim Johnson on one of its last 
trips up. I was a member of the crew stationed on the bow, and I got off 
here in the spring and boarded the stern end of the boat when it came by 
in the fall. I got to like Boonville so much during that first summer that 
I came back here to live when the Jim Johnson finally tied up for good. 

Yes, that’s what I said. It was a big boat. It took all summer for it 
to pass Boonville and the waves rolled for three days after it had gone by. 

The smokestack of the Jim Johnson, I'm telling you, was so tall we 
killed the fire in the fall and in the spring the smoke was still coming out. 
When we came up the river we made so much smoke the chickens went to 
roost, thinking it was night. 

Navigation of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers was difficult, to be 
sure, but the Jim Johnson had rubber joints to enable it to make the bends 
in the rivers of this size. 

What did we haul on the Jim Johnson? Oh, everything, but it was a 
combination freighter and pleasure boat. We made most of our money 
off the excursion trade. We had regular tourist camps on board for pas- 
sengers who wanted to spend the season with us. 

Our guests never lacked entertainment or something to do. A base- 
ball diamond was laid out on the roof and for lovers of the turf sport, we 
had horse racing around the base of the smokestack. ... . 


It took an enormous crew to run the Jim Johnson. Once we came up 
the river short of help and hired the entire male population of Boonville. 
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When trying to cut down expenses one month, we put a proposition 
to the clerk not to dot the i’s or cross the t’s on the pay checks. He did 
this and saved a barrel of ink. 


It was quite a task to feed the crew, but we grew most of our own food. 
One season of my work on her was spent in the turnip patch on the head 
end of the bitts. 


I'll never forget how disgusted I was the night one of the boys left 
the fence down and an old sow got in and ate a hole in my nicest turnip 
and gave birth to 300 pigs inside. No, that was not necessarily my largest 
turnip, but it was my nicest one. 


The Jim Johnson’s kitchen was pretty well organized. When we had 
eggs for breakfast they used a steam shovel to scoop out the shells. The 
chef employed eight peg-legged men with tin cans tied on their pegs to 
walk on dough and cut the biscuits out. .... 


Once, up by Arrow Rock where there was an extra-deep hole, a bunch 
of us decided to go fishing. We had heard there was a big fish in that 
deep hole, and we were set on catching him. 


We used a three-inch cable for line and the Jim Johnson’s extra anchor 
for the hook, baiting with a team of yearling mules. We went up stream 
about a mile and heaved ’er in, tying the loose end about a large oak tree 
on a small island. 


While we were sitting around swapping yarns we noticed the oak 
tree was waving back and forth, so we knew we had a bite. 


Using a huge windlass we managed to get the fish’s head out of water, 
but the river dropped so fast the boat grounded. It was getting dark, 
so we pushed him back in and decided to wait until morning to work out 
a way to land him. 


Next morning when we went back up the river the tree and the island 
were gone. We found the island about five miles below Boonville where 
it had lodged on a riffle and the tree pulled out. 


We never did learn the length of that fish, but he measured an esti- 
mated 16 feet between the eyes. 


How long ago did the Jim Johnson operate? Well sir, I worked on 
her for several seasons, but I just can’t recollect the years. We never 
had any calendars on the boat because it didn’t make any difference what 
time we arrived at any place. 

We had a system of keeping time, though. In order that the crew 
might know when pay-day came around, we painted one paddle on the 
wheel white. It came up once a month. 


You're right, boy, the old days on the river are gone forever. The 
Jim Johnson was a great boat, sir, a great boat..... 
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THREE PARTNERS SACRIFICED FORTUNES AND NAMES TO FOUND PONY 
EXPRESS 


From the Kansas City Times, April 3, 1940. Extracts of an article pre- 
pared from material assembled by Miss Louisa P. Johnston of Kansas 
City, great-granddaughter of Alexander Majors. 


. . . « The Pony Express operated successfully to help preserve the 
Union by knitting the Pacific coast to the East. Its usefulness ended only 
when the telegraph finally spanned the continent. Its career covered 
only eighteen months but it made volumes of history. 

That much is known of the Pony Express. What most persons do not 
know is the struggle that went on under cover to finance the express, the 
part that three partners in a historic western enterprise played in organ- 
izing and maintaining it, and finally the disgrace and ruin which they 
suffered, a disgrace which only recently has been proved unjust, and their 
innocence of the charges against them demonstrated. 

The three partners were William H. Russell, Alexander Majors, and 
William B. Waddell—the historic Russell, Majors & Waddell whose 
freighting companies at one time did virtually all of the important trans- 
portation of goods over the great Overland trail... . . 

The Pony Express came into existence in 1860 in answer to the need 
of a fast mail between East and West. The Civil war was imminent and 
both North and South saw the tactical advantage of controlling such a 
route. When the first overland mail contract—by stagecoach—was 
awarded in 1859 to the Butterfield company, the South had sufficient votes 
in Congress to force the placing of the route through southern territory, 
via El Paso to Los Angeles. 

But Senator William McKendry Gwin of California, a free-state 
sympathizer, conceived the idea of the faster pony route, and appealed 
to a public-spirited citizen he knew to undertake the project as a private 
enterprise, with the hope that it might eventually receive government 
subsidization. 

The public-spirited citizen was Russell, of the freighting firm, the 
most visionary and impractical one of the three partners. The company 
already was operating a stage line to Denver, Salt Lake, and Sacramento, 
carrying some mail, and Russell, who happened to be in Washington, 
was so fired by the picture developed for him by the eloquent senator 
from California, that he promised to undertake the establishment of a 
line of express riders such as Gwin suggested. 

He returned to the West and presented his plan to his partners. 
Waddell and Majors immediately vetoed it, Majors saying that such a 
line would not pay a tenth of its expenses. Then Russell explained that 
he had given his word committing the firm to the undertaking, the an- 
nouncement had appeared in the newspapers of Washington, and if his 
partners failed to back him he would be in great personal embarrassment. 

That put a different face on the matter. W. F. Bailey in his Story 
of the Pony Express tells what happened: 
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‘‘When Russell informed them that he was committed to Senator 
Gwin and his friends, this settled the matter, for the word of this firm, 
once given, was to them as binding as their written obligation, and they 
unitedly threw their whole energy and resources into the carrying out of 
the pledge made by one of their members.” 

Within the amazingly short time of sixty days the Pony Express 
was ready to go. The nation’s newspapers . . . expressed the general 
astonishment that a single firm by its own resources could so quickly 
conduct an undertaking of such stupendous scope. 

From the first the Pony Express was a spectacular operating success 
and a spectacular financial failure. The original outlay was estimated at 
$100,000 and the monthly operation cost around $30,000. In addition 
to the original outlay, however, the Indians within three months burned 
out stations and stole stock which required $75,000 to replace. And as 
Majors had predicted the revenue did not begin to meet the cost of the 
enterprise even aside from damage caused by the Indian depredations. 

By August the firm was in such straits that a news item appeared in 
the Sacramento Union of August 2, 1869 [1860], to the effect that the 
Pony Express was to be permanently discontinued if Russell & Co. failed 
to obtain a contract with the government. . . . On August 21, 1860, Mr. 
Russell informed the public that at the last meeting of the directors a 
resolution had been passed to continue the Pony Express until January 1, 
1861, and then, if Congress refused aid, to abandon the enterprise. 

And then, when the affairs of the company were at the crisis, came 
the crushing announcement that the head of the company was charged 
with fraud committed against the government, and that he had been 
arrested, thrown into prison, and held under $200,000 bond—an amount, 
by the way, which was quickly raised by his friends. 

What happened is a matter of deep conjecture, although of the inno- 
cence of Russell and his partners, Majors and Waddell, there is now no 
question. There is more than a suspicion that the firm fell into a trap 
prepared for it with the object of ruining it, by the members of the national] 
administration who were southern in sympathy and were therefore work- 
ing for an ending of the northern route in favor of one to the South... . , 

What appears to have happened is that when the Russell company 
faced bankruptcy, Russell went to Washington to secure some money. 
The records, as unearthed by Dr. Victor Berthold of St. Louis, a philatelic 
authority, who is responsible for the clearing of the names of the partners 
at this late date, show the following: ‘In the summer and fall of 1860 
the firm .... of which Mr. Russell was the financial and executive 
member, held a government contract for the freighting of army supplies 
to various military posts in the West; certain moneys were due the firm 
for services completed, and request was made (by Russell) for advances 
to cover the expenses. . . . The firm apparently drew drafts on the treas- 
ury, approved by the secretary of war—these were called acceptances and 
were payable at certain future dates. . . . The freighting firm naturally 
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required money; to procure this they discounted or attempted to discount 
the acceptances with various bankers; in this attempt they were not 
successful, except to a very minor degree (due to the bad condition of 
the treasury at the time). To increase the security in a manner sufficient 
to tempt lenders, certain bonds held by the interior department, in trust 
for Indians, and known as the Indian fund, were delivered to Russell. 
This procedure, of course, was illegal and unauthorized. There seems to 
be no clear evidence that at the time of the delivery Mr. Russell had 
knowledge as to the ownership of the bonds. We find no authority like- 
wise that Mr. Russell ever questioned the right of the secretary of war to 
approve or accept the drafts for unearned services, although such authority, 
never having been given or authorized by Congress was clearly illegal.” .... 

Although he soon obtained his freedom from prison, Russell through- 
out the month of January was busy defending himself before a congres- 
sional committee. That was the month when the mail contracts were to 
be let. The partners used every means at their command to win exonera- 
tion. The hearings dragged on and on. While one congressional committee 
sat in the inquisition, another refused to consider a contract with a firm 
which legally was under a cloud. 

And so on March 2, 1861, because the partners were not able to urge 
their claims due to legal technicalities, the 1-million-dollar contract which 
would have saved them, passed to Ben Holladay of Weston, Mo., who 
really represented the Wells Fargo interests. 

. . . » Russell, Majors, and Waddell emerged penniless from the 
Pony Express venture, and never regained their fortunes, at one time three 
of the greatest fortunes in the West. . . . The three men died with criminal 
charges still resting against their company on the records of Congress, 
and without knowing that their names would ever be exonerated by 
history... . 

Undoubtedly Russell, Majors, and Waddell got some satisfaction 
out of the knowledge that they performed a signal service for their country. 
The evidence is clear that they continued with the enterprise not only 
because their honor was at stake but also because they recognized the 
value of the Pony Express to the nation. But they never received public 
credit for their sacrifice and for almost seventy years the story of their 
betrayal lay completely buried in history. It was first brought to light in 
1929 when Dr. Victor Berthold’s account of the intrigue against the part- 
ners was published in the Collectors Club Philatelist of New York City. 

. . . - Berthold’s account of the founding of the Pony Express has 
not yet received the attention it deserves but perhaps that philatelic 
event in St. Joseph [April 3, 1940]—the first day sale of stamps commemo- 
rating the eightieth anniversary of the first run of the Pony Express— 
will help to bring a greater measure of justice to the three partners who 
made the Pony Express go through. 
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